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THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
Tus elegant and commodious building, of 
which we give an illustration on this page, has 


‘been recently erected for the use of the Young 


Men’s Christian Association 


| er. ‘The life-giving, awakening rays of a new- 
born sun pour in at the casement, but they do 
not vivify or rouse the late slumberer. Yet—so 
gentle was the stroke of Death, so quietly did 
' the spirit pass away—they reveal no change in 
| his attitude: save, perhaps, that the head has 


in San Francisco. It is lo- 
cated on Suttee Street, and 
has.a frontage of 54 feet with 
120 feet depth. It consists of 
a basement and two stories, 
with a Mansard roof over- = 
looked by a tower, and con- [>= 
tains a reading-room, lecture- 
hall, a library, and lodging 
and bath rooms. ‘There is 
also a gymnasium connected 
with the building. ‘The front 
is built of blue sandstone 
wrought after the Venetian 
style. The building and lot 
cost $75,000. 


‘THE LONG SLEEP.” 


Ow first glancing at this 
touching picture—and only 
at the first glance—some un- 
certainty may be felt as to 
M. Rriviére’s intention, so 
ambiguous is the title (though, 
wl course, on reflection, it 
must appear most significant 
and appropriate), and such ex- 
cellent taste has the artist 
evinced in avoiding any of 
the more painful indications 
of death. For that the awful 
and mysterious counterpart 
of sleep—that sleep from 
which the soul only awakes, 
‘*the long sleep” of death— 
is represented, admits not of 
moment's doubt. Death, 
in the welcome guise of tran- 
quil, customary sleep, has 
come at last, as Friend and 
Liberator, to that aged shep- 
herd in his chair. Every 
thing intimates the peaceful, 
not untimely, close of a long 
life spent in a monotonous 
round of humble duty with 
little to cheer, and none left 
to solace, or even now to 
mourn its ending, save the 
mute creatures, sole sharers 
of his cares and hearth. Per- 
haps the poor shepherd passed 
the village church-yard last 
evening, faint, worn, and in- 
firm, and thought of death in 
sure and certain hope as he 
gazed wistfully toward the 
grave of her who had followed 
the dear ones gone before, or 
had alone remained to him 
after their probably enforced 
departure to tend flocks on 
wide Australian plains or 
prairies of the Far West— 
she who had perhay8 till late- 
ly welcomed him, constant as 
‘sundown, with blazing hearth 
and boiling. kettle. Alas! 
since then he has had himself 
to prepare the eventide meal, 
however fatigued with watch- 
‘Ing or recovering the Lost 
sheep of his flock. At length 
came the preparations for a 
meal of which he was never 
to partake. ‘The tire burned 
up briskly, the kettle sang 
cheerfully, as usual, and the 
tired shepherd composed 
himself for a short nap while 
yet he should have to wait. 
But now the fire is gray and 
dead and cold, like him who — 
put to it the living spark; the © i 
kettle has boiled out, its con- |- 
tents have vanished like his 
expired bfeath; and it has 
fallei on its side. ‘The night 
stdle on, and the dogs slunk 
to their corner without their 
wonted feed and caress.- The 


hell hit 


= 


sunk a little lower; the chest propping the jaw, 
which would have fallen. ‘With instinctive ,ap- 
prehension the dumb animals try, by licking face. 
or hands, and by uneasy, mournful whine, to 
waken their master. But in vain—in vain! 
The Night has come and enveloped him with 


' its shadows. He is sleeping ‘‘ the long sleep.” ~~ 


Hlis waiting and watching are forever ended. 
He. will never more call those faithful companions 
of his solitude to the pastures on hill or plain; 
never more will they hear his voice—never more 
do his bidding. His sheep are left without a 

. shepherd ; he himself is gath- 


a t 


3 


inf 


ered to the fold 6€ the G 


Shepherd. 


THE COLORED 
CONVENTION. 


Tue object of the National 
Convention of colored men, 
recently in session at Wash- 
ington, was to inquire into 
the actual condition of the 
negro race in this country, 
and to consider the political 
and social problems which 
that race has to encounter as‘ 
the result of emancipation. 
At tle close of the Conven- 
tion, on the morning of Jan- 
uary 19, the Convention sent 
a committee of. twelve ta call 
upon General Grant. Mr. 
Laneton, the Chairman, ad- 
dressed the General as fol- 
lows: | 

General Grant :—In the 
of 4,000,000 of American citizens; 
in the name of 700,000 electors 


of African descent—electors who 
braved threats, who defied in- 


been reduced by assassination 
and murder in their efforts.in 
the exercise of a franchise guar- 
anteed by American law toeve 
one clothed in the full livery 
American citizenship, to secure 
in the late Presidential Canvass 
the election of the nominees of 
the National Republican party 
to the high places to which 
were named, we, the accredit 
delegates of the National Con- 
vention of Colored Men, the ses- 
sions of which in ‘this city have 
just closed, come to present to 
you our congratulations upon 
your election to the Presidency 
of the United States. Permit us, 
General, to express, in this con- 
nection, our. confidence ij your 
ability and determination to so 
execute the laws already enacted 
by our National Congress as to 
conserve and protect the life, the 
liberty, and the rights, no less 
of the humblest subject of the 
Government than those of the 
most exalted and influential 
Called as you are to fill the Chair 
of State, your duties will be ar- 
duous and trying, and (especially 
since in this reconstruction pe- 
riod of the Government, remov- 
ing the rubbish, the accretions 
of the now dead slaveholding 
oligarchy) you will administer 
the government according to the 
principles of morals and law an- 
nounced by the fathers. In ad 
vance we bring to you, Gereral, 
as a pledge our devotion to 
our common country and Gov- 
ernment, the liveliest sympathy 
of the colored people of the na- 
tion, and in their name we ex- 
press the hope that all things 
connected with the administra- 
tion of the Government, upon 
which you are so soon to enter 
as our Chief Magistrate, 
under Providence, so ordere 
for the maintenance of law and. 
the conservation of freedom, 
that your pame, written high on 
the scroll honor 
ma o down to poste 
and immortal, associ- 
ated with the names of your fl- 
Justrious !predecessors in: the 
Great Chair of State—W asnine- 
ron and Lincotn. Again, Gen- 
eral, we express our congratula- 
tions. 


To this address Gen 
‘GRANT replied : 


= 


I thenk the Convention, of 
| which you are the representa- 
me tive, for the confidence they have 

_——_— expressed, and I hope sincerely - 

— : that the colored people of the 

Nation ma 

—| tection which the laws give to 
==! them. They shall have my ef- 
ee"; forts to secure such protection. 
== ma They should prove by their acts, 
their advancement, prosperity, 

= and obedience to the laws, wor- 
thy of all yoyteges the Govern- 
ment has bestowed upon them; 
and -by their future conduct 


night wore away without. 
sound or sign from the sleep- 
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- prove themselves deserving of 
all they now claim. 


timidation, whose numbers have * _ 


receive every pro- 
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THE SITUATION. 


FEVHE political character of the Senators just 

elected in- various States shows, as is gen- 
érally stated, that the radical sentiment of the 
dominant party still controls it. But the rad- 
ital sentiment of a party generally controls it, 
and this is no truer of the Republican than of 
the Democratic party. In this State Mr. Mor- 
GAN was undoubtedly fatally injured as a can- 
didate by his old political intimacy with Mr. 
Weep and Mr. S—ewarp, and Mr. FENTON was 
elected, who was never friendly to Mr. WEED, 


znd who has been always the favorite of the 


radical sentiment. But the Democrats showed 
the same tendency in casting a vote of honor for 
Mr. Henry C. Murpny as Senator: a man of 


high character and of acknowledged ability and - 


accomplishment, but who holds the extreme 
Democratic view of the colored race. So, dur- 
ing the war and at its last National Convention, 
the Democratic party was under the control of 
its radical element. | 

Indeed, the radical element is the positive 
aggressive influence ina party. It is that which 
fights its battles and brings it into power. It is 
its heroic element—the spirit of the young Da- 
vid who challenges the towering giant of old 
tradition, Sam Apams and James OTIS and 
the Sons of Liberty were the radicals of the 
sute-Revolationary Colonics. The conservative 
element in a party would never seriously per- 
plex an opposition nor carry the party to tri- 
Indeed, the conservative spirit seldom 


appears ngtil the party is established. But 


when it.acquires responsibility, when something» 


more than unsparing assault upon a policy or a. 


principle is demanded, then it is remarked that 
all parties become conservative. The reason 
is evident. Instead of broadly declaring a pur- 
pose, the party must now consult the means of 
attaining it. There will, therefore, be inevi- 
tuble perplexities, alternatives, delays. It is 
discovered, for irstance}that to denounce ex- 
traviagance and to practice economy are very 
‘Out of power, Fox 
Joudly demands Catholic emancipation. In 
power, CHARLES Fox discovers what mountain- 
vus difficulties are in:the way. 

But political radicalism is néver a very pre- 
term. . We say that the election of the 
Senators shows the predominant radicalism of 


the party, yet certainly the man who uses that | 


phrase does not mean the extremest view in the 
jeirty; it is merely the view that tends toward 
the extreme, rather than toward the other par- 
ty. ‘hus it is probable that Mr. WEED would 
have preferred to remain a Whig, but he was 


‘toe Sagacious not to see that Whigs. must choose 


| old abolitionists. 


cither to become Republicans, or to go to the 
Democrats, or to sink into political cynicism 
with Democratic tendencies, Mr. WEED be- 
came a Republican, but, as an old Whig, the 
hostility to slavery which was the vital element 
of the party was unnatural to him. Many of 
the most earnest members and. leaders of his 
ew party were old Democrats, and some were 
Both were repugnant to him. 
Therefore, when the inevitable war came, he 
was almost as bitter toward radicals as toward 
rebels; and when the crisis was reached, and 
sufely passed in the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, he was sure that it was an act of unspeak- 
able folly whieh had ruined the Union cause. 
Mr. Weep illustrated the tendency toward 
the other party; Mr. Sumner and Mr. Cuase, 
both of whom he cordially disliked, the radical 
tendency toward the extreme Republican view, 
secking ‘the same end as the abolitionists, but 
under constitutional forms, Of course, when 
politics merged in war, the latter spirit became 
supreme, and has controlled the country ever 
since. Its present force is shown by the sclec- 
tion of Senators. That spirit is at bottom the 
true American spirit of fair play and equal 
rights. It holds the Government firmly now, 
und, as we said last week, will continue to hold 
it uponjone condition, and that is that it proves 
its faith by its works. “If it loses power it will 
he a wanton act. No party in the country was 


ever more trusted, and more justly trusted, than. 


the Republican. ‘The old Democratic party, 
in its most powerful day, was never ihtrenched 
‘in the heart and conmeience of the American 

It was a native, not a positive, at- 
The Whigs were held to be the 
They were called 


people. 
tachment, 
heirs of the old Federalists. 


a silk-stocking party, a bank party, an expens-: 


ive party, an aristocracy. They could be op- 
»osed only by the Democratic party, and the 
oppesition rallied to that standard, for there 
was ‘no other. But the feeling of the Demo- 
-yacie ‘party for ANDREW JACKSON, contrasted 
vith thatjof the Republican party for ABRAHAM 


Lixcoin when he had fully proved himself, il- 


justrates the difference. When Jackson died, 

od Van Marcy, Benton, Cass, and 
(\LHOUN) Were the party magnates, it had pro- 
dicious pawer, but the intelligence of the Amer- 
icaw people neither respected nor loved it. It 
but all its 
‘lent, all its force, were devoted to perpetuating 
vast and most infamous injustice. 


The people, as the elections constantly show, 
will not readily restore to power a party which 
has heretofore been so recreant to humanity ; 


_and seeing where its present strength lies, and 
‘the character of its course where it has un- 


questioned ascendency, they will not easily 
turn away from a party whose formative prin- 
ciple was equal rights, and whose traditions are 
emancipation and the salvation of the Union. 
But neither of those are the questions of to- 
day. It is with parties as with individuals. 
Not all the past services of Mr. SewarD can 
win for him to-day the confidence of those who 
once trusted and followed him. Not all the 
splendid achievements of the Republican party 
can retain for it the public trust if its own ac- 
tion repels. it. If Congress. should be wasteful 
and profuse, if it should show ignorance of its 
plain duty, if legislation should be partial and 
extravagant, if the public service should be cor- 
rupt, and money notoriously carry the elections 
in which the party prevailed—if, in a word, the 
party action should show that it had forgotten 
its own great principles of honesty and justice, 
no loud assertion of extreme views, no spurious 
radicalism of sentimént trying to supplant the 
real radicalism of intelligence and honesty, 


could avert the fate of all who are weighed in. 
the balance and found wanting. é 


THE REPORT OF Mr. WELLS. 

No report from any Department has excited 
such attention ayd interest as that of the Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the Revenue: and it is 
one of the most valuable public documents ever 
issued. , It is far from satisfactory to the most 
advanced free-traders, and it is bitterly de- 
nounced by the high protectionists. For many 
years its author has been a profound student of 
the subject it discusses, and the great question 


of revenue is now treated by him with an am- 


plitude of knowledge and clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of judgment which give the 
greatest weight to his conclusions. <A truly 
scientific treatment of is sO un- 
usual] that this-Report is as novel as it is inter- 
esting; and it may serve to cheer the imagina- 
tion with a glimpse of the millennial condition 
in which the country would find itself if. great 
offices were held by men as thoroughly equal 
to their duties as Peirce to a mathematical 
computation, or SHERIDAN to a battle. 

The portion of Mr. WELLs’s Report which re- 
lates to internal taxation will doubtless com- 
mand very general assent. He regards the 
system as one of the wisest and most success- 
ful measures of the war. While the war last- 
ed the tax was not regarded by a majority of 
producers as onerous, but when the war ended 
extensive modifications became necessary, and 
have been wisely made. The reforms have 
occasioned the relinquishment of at least $170,- 
000,000 of annual revenue, but they have so 
strengthened and stimulated the productive in- 
terests of the country as to make good the de- 
ficiency. Only a few more changes are neces- 
sary, in the Commissioner’s opinion, and in the 
same direction—to make the system so com- 
plete as to yield the maximum of revenue with 
the minimum of disturbance to the wealth-pro- 
ducing interests of the country. 

The part of the Report which is devoted to a 
discussion of revenue from the tariff is remark- 
able for its strictly temperate and dispassionate 
tone. Indeed, Mr. WELLS comes to the discus- 
sion not as a protectionist or as a free-trader, 
but as a man of science, as.a scientific states- 
man. What view do the facts justify when 
considered in their largest and subtlest rela- 
tion? ‘This is the simple question which he asks 
and answers. There must be a revenue, to be- 
gin with. Indirect taxation is more agreeable 
and more just. ‘To obtain sufficient revenue 
there must be an average of duties so high as 
to afford all that can be reasonably demanded 
for protection; and as more revenue is wanted 
than the tax upen acknowledged luxuries alone 
will supply, the rest of the tax may properly be 
adjusted to favor those branches of industry 
most exposed to foreign competition. , 


cided upon the closest and most ample observa- 
tion and reflection, and not upon the urgency 
of specific industrial interests. Mr. WELLs 
shows conclusively that the financial systems 
of the great European states are not founded 
upon abstract theories of humanity and justice, 


but upon views of enlightened self-interest ;_ in 


other words, that they are really systems of 
protection. ‘Thus in Great Britain any other 
policy than Free Trade would swell the cost of 
manufacturing by increasing the price of food 
and raw material, and thus directly benefit the 
foreign competitor. Yet, as we understand the 


Free Trade argument, it does not deny the 


proposition so forcibly stated by Mr. WELLS. 
It merely alleges that perfect freedom of in- 
dustry and exchange is necessarily the highest 
interest of every nation. 

The Report proceeds to show by a curious 
variety of statistics that the present tariff fails 


in a great degree to check importations or.to . 


give desirable protection. This result the Com- 
missioner attributes to.ignorance and the con- 
sultation of specific interests instead of the gen- 
eral welfare. ‘The consequence is, that while 


‘election, 


But the | 
adjustment for the latter purpose must be de- 


commerce is really exchange in kind for mutual 
benefit, our tariff system has so raised the cost 
of all domestic products that such exchange has 
become almost impossible, and we have to send 
out of the country gold and silver, which the 
foreigner least wishes, and which we can least 
afford tospare. Mr. WELLS, therefore, earnest- 
ly protests against any further general increase 
of the tariff, and recommends an enlargement 
of the free list; a reduction of some rates of 
duty, and, as an exception, the increase of a few 
others as a means of revenue; a reduction of 
some rates with a view to their abolition, and 
the conversion as far as possible of the present 
ad valorem duties into specifics, to‘insure cer- 
tainty and equality in assessment and the pre- 
vention of undervaluation, and, finally, a pro- 
hibition of the individual privilege of travelers 


to import freely.goods corresponding to their 


supposed social position. 

The Commissioner enters at some length into 
the general question of the national credit and 
the return to a specie currency, and a most val- 
uable letter is added to the Report upon the 
currencies of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, by George WALKER, lately a 
Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts—a deep- 
ly-versed student and competent authority upon 
the subject. Indeed, the topics which the Re- 


port touches are discussed so concisely and 


pointedly that it is difficult to give in a brief 
space more than a yery general and therefore 
unsatisfactory view of the Commissioner’s elab- 
orate and masterly treatise. 
however, to lay it down without the conviction 
that precisely such sagacity, industry, patience, 
knowledge, and insight as the Report reveals 
are indispensable to the wise management of 
the national finances. How important Congress 
considers it is shown by the passage of the re- 
solution to print two hundred thousand copies 
for,general distribution, and a hundred thousand 
for the Treasury. 


PERSONAL CANVASS FOR OFFICE. 


THERE is One custom rapidly becoming com- 
mon which would be especially honored in the 
breach, and that is the personal canvass for 
high office. It must be assumed to be as dis- 
agreeable to the gentlemen concerned as to their 
fellow-citizens whose opinion they would most 
value; and nothing but very extraordinary con- 
siderations should bring a candidate for Senator, 
for instance, into the situation in which many 
candidates for Senator have been lately seen. 
When a Legislature is about to elect a Senator, 
the coming of candidates, with their friends and 
henchmen, occupying rooms at a hotel, to which 
every member who can be coaxed is carried to 
@ personal interview, suggests, when all the cir- 
cumstances of the case are considered, and the 
often notorious character of the friends, a strong 
suspicion of corruption. 

For why should a candidate come? He can 
hold a constant levee but a few days at most, 
and if his character and ability have not already 
impressed the members with a sense of his fit- 
ness, how can his conversation for a few minutes 
do it? A man should be sent to the Senate of 


the United States because his general career has. 


satisfied the people of his State that he is a proper 
person for the office; and his personal canvass 
of the Legislature inevitably assumes that this 
is not the case. It should be enough to throw 


very grave doubts upon a candidate's chabacter | 


that he appears upon the eve of such an eclec- 
tion to hold private interviews with the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Of course when a man is nominated to the 
House of Representatives he may very properly 
canvass his district. He is often selected for 
his ability in -publicly‘discussing the questions 
of the hour, and he goes upon the stump not 
alone to secure his own election, but to prove 


the superiority of the principles and policy of. 


his party. But it is not so with a Senatorial 
The party result is a foregone con- 
clusion. The choice wavers between members 
of the same party. There is therefore no dis- 
cussion of principles—it is a question of candi- 
dates merely, and the candidate who is not will- 
ing to rest upon the general confidence in his 
character and fitness is the candidate who ought 
to be rejected. 

It is not easy.to imagine a legitimate occa- 
sion for such a personal canvass as we describe, 
and yet it is becoming a matter of course. 
Senators, obeying what they consider an un- 
happy necessity, leave their places in Congress 
when important business presses, hasten to the 


capitals of their States, and cover themselves. 


with unhandsome suspicion, because no truly 
creditable reason can be assigned for their con- 
duct. Opposing candidates, also appear. Is 
the Legislature to decide between them upon 
~ ints of personal appearance or manner, or 
ioice to be decided by intrigue or 

\ Senator was lately elected in this 


ss 
money 
State. 
event, even. although the candidates were not 
personally responsible for them, such as to com- 
mend them to the sincere respect of hoggrable 
men? Besides the presence of the dailace, 
besides the notorious and shameless bribery 
which was practiced in their name, although 
we have certainly no right to say by their au- 


thority, the public business of the State was de- 


It is impossible, - 


Were the circumstances preceding that 


| 


layed for three weeks by the postponement of 
the appointment of the Legislative Committees 
until after the Senatorial election. The Speak- 
eis a gentleman of character and intelligence ; 
he) must, therefore, all the more plainly per- 
ceiye the painful suspicion to which his delay 
gave rise. It at least afforded op- 
portunity to those who would improve it to 
make promises in regard to places which were 
only bribes and meant to be bribes. 

Senators FoLtcer and Murpny, of this State, 
used to repel with indignation in the Constitu- 
tional Convegtion the insinuation:that there 
was great legislative corruption. Like the old 
poet, they looked into their own hearts and 
spoke. But we should like to know their the- 
ory of postponing the appointment of the com- 
mittees. We seem to.be coming to a point 
where public honor is a disgrace. Success in 
political life is becoming presumptive evidence 
of knavery. ‘Have you been to the Albany 
auction ?” said one gentleman, alluding to the 
Senatorial contest. It may seem a hazardous 
assertion, but there is a¥public opinion in this 


‘country which requires self-respect in public 


life, and which feels that a man is truly honor- 
ed in being chosen Senator only when, as in the 
case of CyaRLES SuMNER, his election and his 
are unsoughbt and 


THE BRITISH TREATY. 


Oor friends of the daily papers are so very 
enterprising that it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine what the news really is. Some import- 
ant fact is announced with great emphasis, and 
just as every body has mastered it and the pub- 
lic judgment is forming, there follows some se- 
rious correction which impressively warns the_ 
public that even newspapers may err. What, 
for instance, is the exact scope of the new En- 
glish treaty? We have had what was called 
the text of it, and we have had the modifica- 
tions and the assertions that it was not the text. 
Now the State Department has absolute control 
of it, and it is very foolish to allow any but an 
authorized copy to be published, if-it is to be 
published at all. There is, indeed, no occasion 
for secrecy. When such a paper has been con- 
cluded and signed by the agents of the two 
governments, the sooner its details are known 
the better. 

But the copy that has been-published and 
corrected probably contains the substance of 
the treaty, which is very simple. It is an agree- 
ment for the settlement of claims against the 
two governments which have arisen since the 
last treaty in 1853. Each government is to 
name two Commissioners, and these four an ar- 
bitrator. If they can not agree they will each 
name one, and when his services are required 
it shall be determined by lot which of the two 
it shall be, and the arbitrator’s decision is to be 
final. But if any.two of the Commissioners 


prefer, in any particular case, that some friend- 


ly sovereign or head of a government should ar- 
bitrate, the Commissioners shall report to their 
governments, and they shall decide upon the 
umpire. The Commission is of course to hear 
ail evidence, and, if demanded, one advocate 
upon each side. Ev ery claim must be present- 
ed within six months of the first meeting, and 
all money awarded must be paid in coin, with- 
out interest, within eighteen months from the 
decision. . The ratifications of the treaty must 
be exchanged within twelve months from the 
date of signing, i ag was the 14th of January, 
1869. 

Of course in such a treaty the point upon 
which Mr. SewarpD was understood to insist so 
strenuously is verbally, at least, waived. Great 
Britain does not openly concede that the con- 
cession. of maritime belligerent rights to the 
Southern States was wrong. If she did con- 
cede it, the American claim, as the Nation very 
truly remarks, would be at once the total sum 
of our maritime losses during the war. But 
this concession is really made practicable by 
the treaty, for the essential question can not be ° 
avoided. Claims will be made for losses by 
ships that were entertained in British ports. 
The reply will be that they were belligerents ; 
the rejoinder, that they were not lawful bellig- 
erents; and here is the crucial question directly 
presented. But the umpire is to decide, and - 
the governments are to regard his decision as 
final. This is, in fact, leaving to the umpire 
the settlement of the grave point of internation- 
al law, whether maritime rights of war shall be 
granted to a belligerent without a port, and who 
is compelled to destroy his prizes at sea. If 
they may be, foreign governments may concede 
such maritime rights to the Indians, upon whom 
we are now making war, and it will be for Great 
Britain to determine whether she wishes to abide 
by such a principle. , : 

The duty of the umpire is plainly most im- 
portant, but we are inclined to think that he 
may as well decide the question. The United 
States are certainly not very much imperiled 
by a judgment either way. If the arbitrator 
concludes that the action of the British Gov- 
ernment was wrong our claims are paid, and 
that government is convicted of a most humil- 
iating blunder. If he decides the other way, 
the commerce of England will be annihilated 
whenever another Abyssinian or Indian war be- 


a 
— 
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gins, There can be little donbt which decision 
the British Government would prefer. So far, 
then, the proposed treaty is a skillful surrender 
of that government upon the essential point. 
It doubtless feels that its position is untenable, 
and would be disastrous to itself; therefore, un- 
der the dry form of leaving a specific claim for 
damages to be settled by an arbitrator, it fore- 
casts his decision and yields in advance. There 
is another vital point in the treaty. If by 
claims of British subjects upon this govern- 
ment is meant the toleration by the United 
States, as a subject of serious debate, of the de- 
mands of any class of holders of rebel obliga- 
tions of any kind, the rejection of the treaty 
should be immediate and emphatic, and the 
Minister who has so abused his position should 
be instantly recalled. This is the first point to 
determine; but if the treaty does not' contain 


this gross insult, it does not seem to us that the 


United States will suffer by its ratification. 


\ - 
_\ CHEESE. 


AT the late meeting of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture Mr. X. A. WILLARD, of 
Utita, in New York, read a very interesting 
paper upon cheese and cheese-making, which 
was full of valuable information. Probably it 
will astonish most persons to know that the an- 
nual product of the dairy in the State of New 
York is more valuable than that of the grain 
fields. Nearly half of all the cheese made in 
the country during the last year was from this 
State, and Mr. WiLLarpD, who, although clearly 
an enthusiast, is not unwisely warm, is of opin- 
ion that the dairy is the chief agricultural in- 
. terest of New York. The glory of the Genesee 
is not departed, it is only changed. ‘‘ On either 
side the river lie long fields of barley and of 
rye,’ but it is in the cowsyard that we must 
now look for the gold mine. 

The export of American cheese during the last 
year was 55,000,000 pounds. England is the 
great consumer. It is there considered both 
wholesome and economical, and more nutritive 
than butter. Of course it will be supposed that 
only the laborers, who can afford to have no 
meat, take this cheerful view of cheese. But 
Mr. WILLARD informs us that a pound of cheese 
is twice as nutritive as a ne of steak, and he 
thinks that the American laborer will yet be of 
this opinion. Indeed no one who has remarked 
_ the enormous quantity of cheese consumed dur- 
ing the haying season, the hardest period of the 
annual agricultural work, by the stoutest eat- 
ers, and those who need -the heartiest food, will 
be inclined to disbelieve Mr. W1LLarp’s state- 
ment. He is evidently talking of a subject of 
which he has made himself a master. 

In regard to the general question of produc- 
tion Mr. WILLARD does not favor exclusive dairy 
farming, but a system of which the dairy is the 
chief interest. 
remark that the richest milk does not always 
make the best cheese, and that cows which pro- 
duce the largest quantity of milk are not upon 
the whole the most profitable. A cow that 
produces five to six hundred pounds of cheese 
in the year’is better than one producing eight 
or nine hundred pounds. ‘There was such 4 
thing in hen-culture as a fowl so frantically 
devoted to her master’s interests that she laid 
herselfaway. And it appears that it is possible 
for a cow to disappear through her own udders 
—although this is by no means the explanation 
which Mr. WILLARD gives of the point. 

Although ngland has been the great cheese- 
making as well as cheese-eating country, no 
good book upon the mystery has been published, 
because, as Mr. WILLARD remarks, good cheese- 


makers are not generally good writers; and > 


there is a careful concealment of the precious 
secret of the best methods in English dairies, 


But, despite it all, the cheese of republican | 


America—as might be supposed—is better than 
that of England—which is-merely a constitu- 
tional monarchy—although,a few brands, such 
as the Chedder, may, for the sake of interna- 
tional courtesy, if not of truth, be admitted to 
ke superior to ours, 
form excellence of British cheese is the exceed- 
ing neatness of the interior arrangements of the 
dairies. The best of them are carefully guard- 
ed, not only from dirt of every kind, but from 
offensive odors. The gentleman fresh from the 
barn-yard and redolent of manuré, is not per- 
mitted, upon the best farms; to enter the sacred 
precincts of the dairy, but conduits are provid- 
ed by which the pure milk is conducted from 
the outside; while hog-pens and other rankly 
disagreeable quarters of the farm are carefully 
removed from the dairy. 

But the superiority of English dairies, where 
it exists, is not due to better instruments. In- 
deed, the English are much less convenient and 
excellent than ours, although no churn, even in 
New ¥eork, is upon the whole better or more 
preferred by experts than the old-fashioned 
dash-churn. And Mr. insists with 
eloquence upon oval- bottomed tin pails for 
carrying milk. The ordinary pails, especially 
those of wood, however carefully washed, re- 
tain enough of the elements of fermentation 
to contaminate the sweet milk put into them. 
The use of such pails has cost us millions of 
dollars, and if we would save our milk and our 


is not made apparent. 


And the young dairyman is to_ 


And the secret of the uni- 


money, we must remember the oval-bottomed 
tin pails. 

It is pleasant to see that the virtues are al- 
ways economical, Mr. WILLARD tells us that, 
in the treatment of cows, nothing pays so well 
as kindness, 
frightened, affects the niilk. There must, 
therefore, be no kicking nor abusing the arii- 
mals, and no racing or dogging them to the 
stalls. Honesty also is profitable in the dairy. 
To mix dirty or diseased milk with the good 
taints the cheese and impoverishes the cheese- 
maker. Mr. WILLARD estimates that twenty- 
five dollars per acre was the average income 
from dairy-farming in his part of the State, 
Oneida County, during the last year, and he 
believes that we are upon the eve of great im- 
provements, not only in this specific branch of 
industry, but in the whole art of agriculture. 


“A SECRET CHAPTER OF 
HISTORY.” 


Ir NapPoLEON BonaParRTE had never been 
born or if CHARLEMAGNE had been an idiot— 
what then? ‘This kind of profound and useful 
inquiry is suggested by the revelation of what 
is called ‘‘a secret chapter of history” during 
the war. A long story is told to the effect 
that, while General Grant was before Vicks- 
burg and General Banks before Port Hudson, 
the latter was ordered to supersede the former 
and virtually declined, wherefore the success, 


the greatness, the Presidency of General GRANT | 


are owing to the forbearance of General Banks. 
The story is clumsily told because the real point 
. The emphasis is laid 
upon the forbearance of General Banks, when 
it should be laid upon the reason of it; namely, 
that while Prssident Lincoxn and the great au- 
thorities of the Government had lost faith in the 
hero of Donelson and Shiloh, one person—who 
in view of a new Cabinet shall be severely 
nameless — recognized the essential greatness 
and confessed his own inferiority. 

It certainly does not seem very surprising 
that General Banxs, after his unfortunate mili- 
tary experience, should have preferred not to 
add to it what was supposed to be the foregone 
conclusion of a repulse at Vicksburg; and if 
the authorities at Washington ever thought of 
asking him, as a soldier, to do what they thought 
General GRANT could not do, we can only be the 
more devoutly grateful for our final triumph. 
The story as told is wholly improbable, and the 
only real interest about it is the inquiry why it is 
told just at this time, and:why the report, which 
contains BURLEIGH’S most solemn nod, is tele- 
graphed from Washington, that General Banks 
states that he never authorized the publication 
of the story. That is a most suspiciously preg- 
nant negative. 


The nervousness of cows, when | 


The most ludicrous interpretation of the 


present publication of the story is, that it is an 
attempt to raise General Banks to the Cabinet. 
But suppose it to be literally true—suppose that 
General Banks was ordered to supersede Gen- 
eral Grant, and delayed or declined, what 
then? It by no means follows that he did it 
from any perception of Grant's ability, or from 
any desire to do him a service. His action 
was just as likely,to be due to a wish to keep 
himself out of the scrape into which General 
GRANT was supposed to have fallen. But let 
us assume the most favorable view to General 
Banks; let us agree that he did recognize the 
military genius of Grant, and for that reason 
remonstrated against superseding him. Such 
an act under the circumstances would very 
naturally be considered a friendly act by Gen- 


eral GRANT, but what has it to do with. the . 


Cabinet? In what way does it prove the kind 
of character and capacity that the President 
properly seeks? For suppose, again, that the 
order had been sent to General Banks, and he 
had instantly obeyed it and had superseded 
General GRANT, is it probable that the result 
would have been what it was, that Vicksburg 
would have fallen, and that the subsequent ca- 
reer of GRANT would have been Banks's ? 
Probably nobody thinks so. 
reasoning is that because General BANKS was 
conscious that he was not a great soldier, he 
should be made Secretary of War. Self-knowl- 
edge is certainly valuable in a Secretary of 
War,. but.if every soldier who felt that GRANT 
was his military superior should be called into 


the Cabinet, that body would be very numer-. 


ous. Whether the story as told be false or 
true, it has nothing whatever to do with Gen- 


eral Banks’s fitness for a place in the Cabinet, 


But if not, the. | 


and its publication can not, in that view, have | 


been of the least service to him. 


WANTED A KING. 


Sparn is apparently about to undertake a re- 
markable experiment. The elections have re- 
turned an overwhelming majority of delegates 
in favor of amonarchy. But the old monarchy 
has been overthrown, and there must be a king 
and royal family found for the occasion, Va- 
rious Barkises have been named; but the most 
original suggestion is that of the 7ribune’s cor- 


respondent, that a senator of the United States: 


might be agreeable to one of the Spanish par- 
ties now lovking out for a monarch, The 


Douke or Aosta, the heir-apparent of Italy, 
is said to be willing to renounce his Italian 
heritage and to take his chance in Spain; while 
the Duke oF Montpensierr thinks that he is 
rather the best candidate who has yet offered. 

If an ex-Senator of the United States would 
answer, the supply is so ample that our own 
peace might be disturbed by a Spanish war of 
the succession. But why not an ex-President ? 
All that we have are of the true-blue Bourbon 
school. Mr. FirtmMorEe would make a most 
presentable monarch. Mr. Prerce could bring 
his military prestive, and if the rule of contra- 
ries should prevail, and in royal questions it 
generally seems to prevail, it might be urged 
that, as they were both very poor Presidents, 
they may prove to be very good Kings. Buta 
still fresher hand is Mr. Jonnson, who will be 
at complete leisure after the 4th of March. 
There can be no objection to him upon the 
Bourbon score, at least. Imagine also how 
grateful it would be to him to address his faith- 
ful subjects and exclaim, ‘‘ Bless you, my chil- 
- dren, I.am swinging around the entire circle 
of human honor. I began as Alderman of my 
native village. I have been Representative of 
my district, Governor of my State, Senator, 
Vice-President, and President of the United 
States, and King of Spain. I do not despair 
of being Sultan of Turkey, and why not Pope 
of Rome? = I will now leave with you as a po- 
litical curiosity a few copies of the Constitution 
of my country which I have rescued from the 
clutches of a body hanging upon the verge of 
its government, and then proceed to cal r 
attention to My Policy.” Happy Spain! Hap- 
py King Jounson! 
good to be true. 

It is a little late to improvise a monarchy, 
and at a time when the political convictions of 
the world are seriously turning to popular gov- 
ernments, to play at Kings and Queens. The 
device of crowning any nobleman or any mili- 
tary chieftain is trivial. The only way to try 


old royal house, however remote, and place him 

or her upon the throne, with a popular Consti- 
tution. The citizen-king was of the royal fa- 
mily, and so was the wife of Wiii1am IJI. 
The times will not tolerate any parvenu or 
pinchbeck royalty, unless there is another Na- 
POLEON BONAPARTE to be found—and if there 
were, he would already have crowned himself. 
Tradition is essegtial to monarchy. The whole 
thing is a pageant, but it has its conditions. 
No King Prim nor King Esrartero will an- 
swer. Nothing will serve but some European 
or American Bourbon. 


LETERARY. 


‘** Cast Up by the Sea,” just published by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, is a story from the pen of Sir 
SamvuEL W. Baker, the distinguished traveler 
and author of the “‘ Albert N’yanza Great Basin 
of the Nile,” ‘‘ Eight Years’ Wandering in Cey- 
lon,” etc. This work is unabridged and unal- 
tered, and contains ten beautiful illustrations. It 
is the only perfect and illustrated edition pub- 
lished in this country. The story is well written, 
and is the most intensely exciting narrative of 
adventure which has been published for many 
years. The following ‘‘ Dedication” by the au- 
thor shows, the character and purpose of the 
work: | ‘ 

Since the publication of ‘ Albert N’yanza’ 
and the ‘ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,’ I have 
received numerous letters from béys to whom I 
was entirely unknown, and who are at this mo- 
ment unknown to me except through their spon- 
taneous correspondence. Their letters were 
written in the youthful enthusiasm of the 
moment, when, having shared in the excite- 
ment of our African journeys, they had closed 
the book, and, full of sympathy, they wrote to 
me effusions which I prize as the outburst of 
boyish admiration for a successful struggle with 
difficulties. 

‘* As a proof of the value that I attach to these 
warm expressions.of interest taken by the young. 
in our past adventures, I now dedicate to all boys 
(from eight years old to eighty) a story of fiction, 
combined with certain facts, that will, I trust, 
relieve the dreariness of a long Christmas even- 
ing. 
** At the same time that I have endeavored to 
avoid all improbabilities, I must apologize for 
having taken an astronomical liberty in produc- 
ing an eclipse of the sun which is not in the al- 
manac,” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
January 1S: 


In the Senate, Mr. Sherman rted from the Fi- 


out of the Custom receipts, to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the interest and reduction from the principal 
of the public debt, in lieu of the sinking fund hereto- 
fore authorized. A provision is made for a change of 
legal-tender notes for five per cent. ten-forty gold 
bonds; gold notes to be iseued to the amonnt of coin 
in the Treasury for the purchase of six per cent. se- 
curities in the city of New York; but the amount of 
such notes shall only equal the amount of legal notes 
surrendered for bon The last section authorizes 
banks to issue demand notes, payable in coin to the 
extent of sixty-five per cent. on bonds deposited by 
them, regardless of the present limitation of three 
hundred millions. 

In the House, a resolution was adopted directing the 
Committee on Public Expenditures to investigate the 
terms of the contract made with Wells, Fargo, & Co. 
for the transportation of the overland mails, and the 


manner of its fulfillment. A resolution was adopted, 


“was passed to preserve the 


But such visions are too’ 


the experiment is to select some ‘scion of the’ 
Pratt as Senator in place of Hendricks. 


nance Committee a bill legalizing coin contracts. It . 
appropriates one hundred and forty millions annually 


90 to 67, that in the present condition of national finan- 
ces Congress ought not to vote any more subsidies in 
bonds or money to railroad corporations or local enter- 
prises, but.that the whole resources of the country 
should be so directed as to relieve the people from the 
burdens oftaxation. Several amendments were adopt- 
ed to the Naval Appropriation bill, which was then 
passed.—A resolution was adopted, directing the Con- 
troller ofthe Currency to report to.the House what Na- 
tional Banks had been allowed to exchange gold-bear- 
ing interest bonds for the currency bonds issued to the 
Pacific Railroad, also what banks had relinquished their 
charters as National Banks, and were doing business 
under State charters, still retaining their circalation 
as National Banks.—Mr. Boutwell reported from the 
Committee on Reconstruction the Senate joint resoln- 
tion providing that persons now holding office under 
the Provisional Governments of Virginia and Tex 
who can not take the test oath, shall be removed, a 
the vacancies filled by the District Commanders. An 
amendment recommended by the Committee provides 
that the resolution shal! not affect those officers who 
have been relieved from their political disabilities, and 
that the act shall take effect thirty days after its pas- 
sage. The amendment was a to and the resolu- 
tion passed. | 
January 19: 

In the Senate a resolution was adopted calling npon 
the President for information relative to the fisheries 
a mr by the purchase of Alaska.—The bill regu- 
lating the tariff on copper was passed. 

In the House, a resolution to print 200,000 copies of 
Commissioner Wells's Report was adopt 
urity of elections in the. 
nate substitute for the 


territories, 61 to 54.—The 
House bill i re judicial proceedings in certain 
cases was passed. It provides for the trausfer frem 
State to Federal Courts of all suits brought against 
common carriers for oy destroyed in transtiu in 
consequence of the late rebellion. 


January 21: 
In the House, a bill was paseed to regulate the 
franking privilege. It requires all persons at present 
entitled to this — to attach their autograph to 
all matter sent by mail.—A bill was passed relieving 
‘from their  aesogs disabilities a number’ of persons 
in the Southern’States.—A number of pension bills, 
reported from the committee, were disposed of.—A 
resolution was adopted instructing a select committee 
to inquire what legislation is necessary to provide for 
the taking of the ninth census. iM 


In the“House; a bill was a providing for the 
representation of the Sout 
ments to the Naval Academy.—The contested Ander- 
son-Switzler case was so decided that Mr, Anderson 
retains his seat. 
NEWS ITEMS, 

It appears that two clerks were burned to death in 
the Caldwell py store recently destroyed by fire 

The Indiana Legislature has elected Hon. D. D. 
Seven other 
States elected Senators January 19, as follows: New 
York elected ex-Governer Fenton; Massachusetts, for 
the fourth term, elected Charles Sumner; Maine elect- 
ed Hannibal Hamlin; Missouri elected Carl Schurz: 
Pennsylvania elected John Scott (Republican) in place 
of the present Democratic Senator, Mr. Buckalew 
Delaware elected two Senators, Messrs. Bayard an 
Bayard (father and son), the former to fill the unex- 

ired term of Senator Riddle, deceased, and the latter 

be the successor of his father after the 4th of March 
for six years; Michigan, for the third term, elected 
Zachariah Chandler, who has served’ in the Senate 
since the retirement of Lewis Cass; Minnesota elect- 
ed for the second term Alexander Rameey. 

During nine months of the past year there ,were 
11,571 deaths in tenement houses, out of a total df lesa 
than 20,000 in this city. : 

The President has withdrawn his nomination of 
Perry Fuller for Collector of the Port of New Orleans, 
and sent in the name of William H. Weisner. He has 
also nominated Colonels Buchanan and Gillem to be 
' Brigadier-Generals in the Regular Army in place of 
General Hooker, retired, and General Rousseau, de- 


ceased. 

Rothermel’s painting, ‘‘ The Reception at the White 
House,” which was by art-critics so ex- 
cellent for its portraitures, was destroyed by the fire 
in the Derby Athenzum on the 19th of January. It 
‘was intended to be presented to General Grant on the 
occasion of his inauguration. 

eee the last year 3000 school-honses have been 
erected in West Virginia. Throughout the South fresh 


, schools, The Peabody fund is accomplishing import- 
ant results. 

Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee, is about to or- 
ganize and arm two thousand militia for the suppres- 
sion of the Ku-Klux. , 

The New Hampshire Democratic Convention have 
nominated John Bedell for Governor. 

Half of the business portion of Troy, Pennsylvania, 
was destroyed by fire January 24. 


uary 24, after a voy of days from, Liverpool. 
The crew had terribly from starvation, 
started with only 35 days” provisions, and would have 
starved to death had they not been able to hai! anoth 
er vessel, from which they received supplies, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne death of Leopold Ferdinand, Prince Royal of 
Belgium and Duke of Brabant, has been announced. 

Advices from the Western States of Mexico repre- 
sent that the dissatisfaction with the Juarez Govern- 
ment is becoming more arp and that Generals 
Diaz, Negrete, Ortega, Alatorno, and others, are at 


jeciethe overthrow of Juarez. 


send eighteen representatives to the Constituent 
Cortes, and the Island of Porto Rico eleven. 

The ner Marquis of Bute, whe recently came of 
age and into the possession of $1,500,000 of annual in- 
come, has become a convert to the Church of Rome. 

- The French Corps Legislatif was opened by the Em- 
peror January 18. 


earthquake have been felt in Calcutta and Assam. . 

- In December an entire settlement in New Zealand 
was destroyed, and the inhabitants tortured and put 
to death bythe rebel Maoris. Thirty-three persons in 

all were killed. 

It is reported, on the authority of a Parisian journal 
—the Gauloie—that Greece has refused 
the terms of the late Conference. 

It is stated by the Chronique des Arta that there 
are altogether about twenty millions of volumes in 
the public libraries of Europe. In France there are 
about 6,233,000—or nearly one-third of the whole; in 
Italy 4,150,000; in Great Britain 1,772,000. 

The Nineteenth Cicumenical Council will be held in 
Rome this year, and preparations are being made to 
make the meeting a gre ’t success. It is stated that 
already *‘ many archbish »ps and bishops have get out 
from various distant — of the globe to be present 
at the first session of this vast assembly, which, like 
the multitude at Jerusalem on the day of Pentectst, 
will consist of ‘Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, and 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Judea, and Cappadocia 
Pontus and Asia, digi 2 and Pamphylia, Egypt, an 
the: parts of Libya about. Cyrene, and strangers of 


and Romanists believe that it will be second to no 
assembly that has ever sat. Among those who re- 
ceived an invitation to be present at the forthcoming 
Council was the Patriarch of Constantinople; but the 


| Pa nes. 


ed.—A bill 


ern States in appoint- . 


interest is being manifested in the establishment of — 


The British bark Cadet arrived at Philadelphia Jan- | 


the head of a formidable movement having for its ob- 


e Spanish Government has authorized Cuba‘to - 


Dispatches from India report that sharp shocks of | 


ayreement. to 


Rome, Jews also, and proselytes, Cretes, and Arabi- 
The Council is to be called the Council of Rome,. 
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BROOKLYN. 


THe new, Mercantile Library building of Brook- 
lyn was formally opened on the evening of the 
16th of January, ‘The visitors ou this occasion 
were addressed by Mr. James FROTHINGHAM, 
Chairman of the Building Committee, to whose 
enterprise it is largely due that this magnificent 
structure has been erected. Ie gave an inter- 
esting account of the progress of the enterprise 
since 1862. The first subscription was of #5000 
by Mr. Cuirrenpen; by December, 1564, there 
had been raised ®30,000, and by the next Febru- 
ary S80,000, Mr. then doubled 
his subscription, provided the necessary sum 
should be subscribed by June. In May, 1865, 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY BUILDING, 


the subscripition had reached $125,000. The 


Library building alone cost. $125,000, and the 


office buildings on each side cost $25,000. 


entire cost of ground and buildings was 227,600; 
This was all faid but $20,390. ‘Twelve thot- 
sand tive hundred dollars was subscribed on the 
spot. The main building fronts 75 feet on Mon- 
tague Street. near the City Hall. The archi- 
tecture is modern Gothic, and the building of red 
brick. entrance is by a 
porcli, supported upon 
*sariegated marble pillars. A 
wide hall leads to the lecture 
and general.reading room, 
cupying the rear part of the 
tirst-tloor. ‘This room is about 
GO by 75 feet, and is furnished 
with tables and stainds for news- 
paper and periodical files, and 
has «a lecture stand at one side. 
Om the lett of the entrance-hall, 
and in front of thelecture-room, 
is the ladies’ reuding-room. 
This is a large and hiidsomely 
ttirnished apartment, where 
dies may ‘enjoy the benefits of 
the library, and at the same 
time the comforts and even 
luxuries of their parlors. Op- 
posite this is the ladies’ dress- 
ing-room. <A broad stairway 
leads from the hall to the see- 
ond story. Qn this floor is the 
library, with shelves enough to 
accommodate thousands of vol- 
umes more than they shee 
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THE NEW MERCANTILE LIBRARY BUILDING, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—(P. B. Wicur, Anontrc:. j 


tain. The shelves are admirably 
arranged for convenience of ac- 
cess. The only books at present 
on the shelves are trom the old 
library. On this floor are the 
offices and private sitting-room 
of the Superintendent, Directors, 
and ‘Trustees, 


THE REJECTED STONE. 
‘THE curious monumental frag- 
ment of which we give a sketch 


on this page is interesting to our 
readers on account of its origin, 


the history of its transmission to 
Washington, and its subsequent 
treatment by the present occu- 
pants of the White Hlouse. A 
correspondent. of the Cincinnati 
Gazettc, some time ago, contrib- 
uted the following details in re- 
gard to this stone. Since- this 


account was writtenthe stone 


has been reinoved te the rotun- 
da of the Cppitol at Washington. 


THE PASSION. 


lar of the building. A 


_ house. On one side a 


**Tnstead *of enter-. 
ing the East Room, = 


you approach it by the SQA 

usual way, turn to the WS 
right and go down a SN 
tolerably well-lighted AWAY 
stairway to the level SSE 

of the basement or cel- SSRs 


wide paved hall 
the entire length of the 


SS 


kitchen, store-rooms, 
and other “apartments Ss 
of similar character. 
On the opposite are 
other store-rooms, and 
besides vaults fox coal 
and for other purposes. 
Let us enter one of 
these near the east end 
of the building. It ix 
perhaps 30 or 40 feet 
square. In it are the 
furnaces. The floor is 
stone. The furnaces 
are bricked over. 
There are piles-of coal 
and wood in various 
parts. It is not tidy, 
and there is on all 
sides the litter that be- 
longs to such a place. 
You shut the door and 
it is gloomy and quiet, 
and through the iron 


Uh 
hi, 


& 
SS 
cS 


bars across the win- SS 
dows you can see the, NS 
cobwebs and the dust 


on the. panes, ‘The 
door which leads out 
into the area on the 
south is thick and 
heavy, and barred se- 
curely. As you face 

it there is another door | 

at the right, a heavy one also. If curiosity, or 
any previous information of what is hidden there, 
prompts you, open it. It will grate a little on 
its-unused hinges. There is just room to swing 
it open, as it turns inward, and the small apart- 
ment is nearly filled with a variety of trash. 
You enter part way and then are obliged to shut 
the door in order to move around. It is a small 
place, almost like a cell. It may be ten feet 
long and eight wide. ‘There is one grated win- 
dow, dim with dust, looking out into an area un- 


dera porch. There is an old work-bench, half. 
covered with worn-out coal scuttles, and on the 
floor are some portions of broken grates and old 


iron pipes, and a heap of coal and kindling. © An 


old wine-box, half full of musty feathers, evident-. 


ly pulled out of a ragged cushion which lies on 
the window-sill beside it. On the coal and kin- 
dling is a lot of shavings half mixed with feath- 
ers. On that heap of rubbish, in this subter- 
ranean cell of the White House, lies a stone with 
this inscription [see illustration ]. 

**'The stone upon which this inscription is cut 
is a species of red sandstone very similar in text- 
ure to that so commonly in use for building pur- 
poses in our Eastern cities. Its surface has grown 
dark by age. .A considerable piece has been bat- 
tered off, and there the grain looks fresh. The 
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THE REJECTED STONE. 


Tuts STONE WAS TAKEN FROM THE Tomb or SErvivs TCLLivs, AND BY THE CITIZENS 
or RoMr SENT TO WASHINGTON To BE DEDICATED TO THE Memory or ABRAHAM 


block is rectangular, the Japper surface being two 
feet three inches long, by eighteen inches wide, 
and the thickness about nine inches. 

** The translation of the inscription, which will. 
vary slightly with the word for which the letter 
PD in the last line but one is an abbreviation, has 
been thus rendered : . 

‘***The citizens of Rome dedicate this Stone, taken 
from the Tomb of Servivs Tu to Anranam 
cOLN, President for the Second Term of the United 
States of America, by which the Memory of either 
brave defender of Liberty. may be joined to that of the 
other. A.D. 1865.’ \ 

‘*The story of this block, as told by those 
about the White House, is as follows : 

“It arrived in the autumn of 1865 or begin-— 
ning of 1866. It was allowejl to lie on the porch 
of the White House for a number of weeks. 
One side of the box which held it was at length 
broken off. The exposed side was then turned 
up against the building. Some, who -knew its 
character, criticising the treatment it was receiv-— 
ing severely, it was taken inside, and for some 
time formed a sort of foot-stool under a window, 
where orderlies and attendants sat. Finally, 
after several moves, by none-of which was its 
position bettered, it found its way into the cellar 
when the White House was being renovated last 
summer, and from the cellar it was allowed to 
rest_at length in the cell where it lies to-day. 
Whether this account of the dceupants them- 
selves concerning its treatment be correct, cer- 
tain it is that the block as described, with the 
inscription as given, is in this dark coal-hole in 
the cellar of the White House; and in any case 
it is a disgrace to the present occupant that it — 
lies there—it is more than disgraceful, it is in- 
famous. 

‘*In this connection, though the story or the 
legend of Servius Tuivivs is familiar to every 
reader, it will be interesting to note the parallel 
between the old Roman King and President Lin- 
cOLN. ‘The King was of humble origin. | He was 
a soldier in his early manhood. He was kind to 
the poor, heartily espoused the cause of the mass- 
es, strove constantly to elevate’them, and espe- 
cially to confer upon them the right \to vote. 
Upon announcing his determination to introduce 
a treer form of government he was assassinated 
by his son-in-law, who, uniting with the discon- 
tented Senators, was able to bid defiance to the 
resentment of his subjects. ‘The memory of Srr- 
vius lived long among the common people ;_ their 
veneration for him constantly increased ; and the 
usurper with his followers lived in daily fear lest 
the people should rise in power and restore the 
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laws of the martyr. From all this the full beauty 

of the inscription, and the character of the senti- 

ment which prompted the gift, will appear; and 

stern voices will speak to all from out that past 

of 2400 years in condemnation of AxDREW 

Jounson’s treatment of Mr. Lixcoin’s mem- 
” 


ory. 


DEVEREUX’S DREAM. 


I atvE you this story only at second-hand ; 


but you have it in substance—and he wasted few 


words over it—as Pavl Devereux told it me. 

It was not the only queer story he could have 
told me about himself if he had chosen, by a 
good many, I should say. Paul’s life had been 
an eminently unconventional one: the man’s face 
certified tothat—hard bronzed, war-worn, seamed 
and scarred with strange battle-marks—the face 
of a man who had dared and done most things. 

It was not his custom to speak much of what 
he had done, however. Probably only because 
he and I were little likely to meet again that he 
told me this I am free to tell you now. 

We had come across one another for the first 
time for years that afternoon on the Italian Bou- 
levart. Paul had landed a'couple of weeks pre- 
viously at Marseilles, from a long yacht-cruise 
in southern waters, the monotony of which, we 
heard, had been agreeably diversified by a little 
pirate- hunting and slaver-chasing—the evil 
tongues called it piracy and slave-running ; and 
certainly Devereux was quite equal to either mé- 
tier; and he was about starting on a promising 
little filibustering expedition across the Atlantic, 
where the chances were he would be shot, and 

the certainty was that he would be starved. So 
perhaps he felt inclined to be a trifle more com- 
municative than usual, as we sat late that night 
over a blazing pyre of logs and in a cloud of Cav- 
endish. At all events he was, and after this 
fashion. 

- | forget now exactly how the subject was led 
up to.. Expression of some philosophic incredu- 
lity on my part regarding certain matters, fol- 
lowed by a ten minutes’ silence on his side preg- 
nant with unwonted words to come—that was it, 


perhaps. At last he said, more to himself, it 


seemed, than to me: 


Such stuff as dreams are made of.’ Well, 


who knowS? You're a Sadducee, Bertie: you 
call this sort of thing, politely, indigestion. Per- 
haps you’reright. But yet [ had a queer dream 
once.” 

** Not unlikely,” I assented. 

‘*You're wrong; I never dream, as a rule. 
But, as I say, I had a queer dream once; and 
queer because it came literally true three years 
afterward.” 

**Queer indeed, Paul.” - 

‘* Happens to be true. What's queerer still, 
my dream was the means of my finding a man I 
owed a long score, and a heavy one, and of my 
-pexing him in full.” 

Bad for the payee!” | thought.° 

Paul’s face had grown terribly eloquent as he 
spoke those last words. On a sudden the ex- 
pression of it changed—another memory was 
stirring in him. Wonderfully tender the fierce 
eves grew; wonderfully tender the faint, sad 


smile, that was like stahine on storm-scathed- | 
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“AND IT KNELT ABOVE HIM, WITIE THE KNIFE IN MY HAND TITAT WAS STATNED 
ITH HER BLOOD.” 


granite. That smile transfigured the man before 
me. 
‘* Ah, poor child—poor Lucille!” I heard him 
mutter. * 

That was it, was it? So'I lethim be.. Pres- 
ently he lifted his head. If he had let himself 
get the least thing out ‘of hand for a moment, he 
had got back his self-mastery the next.. 

you that queer story, Bertie, if you 
like,” he said 

.The proposition was flatteringly unusual, but 
the voice was‘quite his own. 

Somehow sooner talk than think about— 
her,” he went on, after a pange. ; 

I nodded. He might talk about this, you see, 
but J couldn’t. He began with a question—an 
odd 

** Did you ever hear I'd been married ?” 

Paul Devereux and a wife had always seemed’ 
and been to me a most unheard of conjunction. 
So I laconically said, ~ 

No.” 

‘* Well, I was once, years ago. She was my 
wife—that child—for week. And then—” 

I easily filled up the pause; but, as it hap- 
pened, I filled it up*wrongly ; for he added : 

** And then she was murdered.” 

I was not unused to our Paul's. stony style of 
talk; but this last sentence was sufficiently start- 
lings. - 

Eh?” 

** Murdered—in her sleep. ‘They never round 


‘the man who did it, either, though I had Durber 


and all the Rue de Jéfusalem at work. But | 
forgave them that, for°I found the man myself, 
and killed him.”’ 

Ife was filling his pipe again as he told me 
this, and he perhaps rammed the Cavendish in a 
little tighter, but that was all. The thing was u 
matter of course; I knew my Paul well enough 
to know that. Of course he killed him. 

** Mind you,” hé continued, kindling the black 
brile-qgueule the while—‘‘ mind vou, I'd never 
seen this man before, never known of his exis#- 
ence, except in a way that—however, it was this 
way :” 

Ife let his grizzled head dsop back on the 
cushions of his chair, and his eyes seemed to see 
the queer story he was telling enacted once more 
before him in the red hollows of the fire. 

** As I said, it was years ago... I was waiting 
here in Paris for some fellows-who were to join 
me in a campaign wed arranged against tlte 
African big-game. I never was more fit for any 
thing ot that.sort thgn,I was then. I only tell 
you this to show you that the thing can’t be ae- 
counted for by my nefves having been out of or- 
der at all. 

** Well, I was dining alone that day, at the 
Café Anglais. It was late when I sat down. to 
my dinner in the little salon as usual. Only two 
other men were still lingering over theirs. All 
the time they staid they bored me so persistently 
with some confounded. story of a murder they 
were discussing that I was once or twice more 
than half inclined. to tell them so. At last, 


though, they went. away. 


** But tlieir talk kept buzzing abominably in 
my head. When the waiter brought me the 
evening paper the first thing that caught my eye 
Was a circumstantial account of the probable way 
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~ . waken them that still slept on. 
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the fellow did his murder. I say probable, for 
they never caught him; and, as you will see di- 
rectly, th®y could orily suppose how it occurred. 

*—t seemed that a well-known Paris: banker, 
' who was ascertained beyond doubt to have left 
one station alive and well, and with a couple of 
fiundred thousand francs in a leathern sac under 
his seat, arrived at the next station the train 
stopped at with his throat cut and minus all his 
money, except a few bank-notes toc no great 
amount, which the assassin had been wise enough 
to leave behind him. ‘The train was a night ex- 
press on one of the southern fines; the banker 
traveled quite alone in a first-class carriage ; and 
. the murder must have taken place between mid- 
night and one a.m. next morning. The news- 
papers supposed—rightly enough, I think—that 
the murderer must have entered the carriage 
from without, stabbed his victim in his sleep— 
there were no signs of any struggle—opened the 
sac, taken what he wanted, and retreated, loot 
and all, by the way: he came. I fully indorsed 
my particular writer's opinion that the murderer 
Was an uncommonly cool and clever individual, 
especially as I fancy he got clear off and was 
never afterward laid hands ort. 

‘* When I had done that I thought I had done 
with the affair altogéther. Not at all. I was 
regularly ridden with this confounded murder, 
You see ihe banker was rather a swell; every 
body knew him; and that, of course, made it 
so shocking. So every body kept talking about 
im: they were talking about him at the Opera, 
and over the baccarat ahd bouillotte at La To- 
paze’s later.’ To escape him I went to bed and 
smoked myself to sleep. And then a queer thing 
came to pass: I had a dream—I who never 
dream ;: and this is what I dreamed: ; 

**T saw a wide, rich country that } knew. A 
starless night hung over it like a pall. I sawa 
aarrow track running through it, straight, both 
wayy, for leagues. Something sped along this 
track with a hurtling rush and roar. This 
something, that at first had looked like a red- 
eved devil, with dark sides full’ ot dim fire, re- 
solved itself, as I watched it, presently, into a 
more conventional night express train. It flew 
ulong. though, as no express train ever traveled 
yer: for all that I was able to keep it quite 
easily in view. I could count the carriages as 
they whirled by. One—two—three—four—five 
—six; but I could only see distinctly into one. 
Into that one with perfect distinctness. Into 
that one I seemed forced to look. 

‘*It was the fourth carriage. Two people 
were in it. They sat.in opposite corners; both 
were sleeping. ‘The one who sat facing forward 
was a woman—a girl, rather. _I could see that; 
but I couldn’t see her face. The blind was 
drawn across the lignp in the roof, and the light 
was very dim; moreover, this girl lay back in 
the shadow Yet I Seemed to know her, and 
1 knew that her face was very fair. She wore a 
cloak tha, shrouded herjform completely, yet her 
form was- familiar to 1 

‘The figure oppogite_te.her was a man’s. 


Strangely tamiliar to me too this figure was.. 


But, as be slept, his head had sunk upon his 
breast, and the shadow cast ppon his face by the 
-Jow-drawn traveling-vap he wore hid it from me. 


Yet if I had seenied io know the girl’s face, I 


was certain I knew the man’s. But as I could 
- see, so I could remember, neither. And there 
was an absolute torture in this which I can't 
explain to you—in this inability, and in my ina- 
bility to wake them from their sleep. 

- ** From the first I had been conscious of a de- 
sire to do that. This desire grew stronger every 
second. I tried to call to them, and my tongue 
wouldn’t move.- I tried to spring toward them, 
to thrust out my arms and touch them, and my 
limbs were paralyzed. And then I tried to shut 
mny eyes to what I Anew must happen, and my 

eyes were held open and dragged to look on in 
spité of me. And I saw this: 

saw the door of the carriage, where these 
two,sleepers, whose sleep was so horribly sound, 
were sitting—I saw this door open, and out of 
the thick darkness another face look in. | 

‘* The light, as I have said, was very dim, but 
T could see this face as plainly as I can see yours. 
A large yellow face it was, like a wax mask. 
The lips were full and lustful and cruel. The 
eyes were little eyes of an evil gray. ‘Thin yel- 
low streaks marked the absence of the eye- 

brows; tltin yellow hair showed itself under a 
huge fur traveling-cap. ‘The whole face seemed 
to grow slowly into absolute distinctness as I 
looked, by the sort of devilish light that it, as it 
were, radiated. I had chanced upon a good 
many damnable visages before then; but there 
was a cold -fiendishness about this one such as I 
had seen on no mati’s face, alive or dead, till 
then. 

‘* The next moment the man this face belong- 
ed to was standing in the carriage, that seemed 
to plunge and sway more furiously, as though to 

He wore a long 
fur .traveling-robe, girt about the waist with a 
fur girdle. Abnormally tall and broad as he 
was, he looked in this dress gigantic. Yet there 
was a marvelous cat-like lightness and agility 
about all his movements. 

** He bent over the girl lying there helpless in 
her sleep. I don’t make rash bargains as a rule, 
but I felt I would have given years of my life 
for five minutes of my lost freedom of limb just 
then. 1 tell you the torture was infernal. 

‘*The assassin—I knew he was an assassin— 
bent a while, gloatingly, over the girl. His 
great yellow lands were both bare, and on the 


forefinger of the right hand I could see some. 


great stone blazing like an evil eye. In that 
right hand there gleamed something else. I 
fav iim draw it slowly from his sleeve. and, as 
he drew it, turn round and look at the other 
sleeper with an infernal triumphant malignity 
and hate the devil himself might have envied. 
/But the man he looked at slept heavily on. And 


then now!—then I saw the great yellow hand, 
with the great evil eye upon it, lifted murder- 
ously, and the bright steel it held shimmer as 
the assassin turned again and bent his yellow 
face down closer to that other face hidden from 
me in the shadow—the girl's face, that I knew 
was so fair. | 

** How can I tell this?......The blade flashed 
and fell...... There was the sound of a heavy fish 
stifled under a heavy hand...... 

‘“Then the huge form of the assassin was 
reared erect, and the bloated yellow face seemed 
to laugh silently, while the hand that held the 
steel pointed at the sleeping man in diabolical 
menace. 

** And so the huge form and the bloated yel- 
low face seemed to fade away while I watched. 

** ‘Phe express rushed and roared through the 
blinding darkness without; the sleeping man 
slept on still; till suddenly a strong light fell 
full upon him, and he woke. . 

** And then I saw why I had been so certain 
that I°knew him. For, as he lifted his head, I 
saw his face in the strong light. 

** And the face was my own face; the sleeper 
was myself.” | 

Paul Devereux made & pause in his queer sto- 
ry here. Except when he had spoken of the girl 
he had spoken in his usual cool, hard way. The 
pipe he had been smoking all the time was smoked 
out. He took time to fill another before he went 
on. I said never a word, for I guessed who the 
sleeping girl was. wee 

** Well,” Paul remarked presently, ‘‘ that was 
a devilish queer dream, wasn’t it? You'll ac- 
count for it by telling me I’d been so pestered 
with the story of the banker’s murder that I nat- 
urally had nightmare; perhaps, too, that my di- 
gestion was out of order. Call it a nightmare, 
call it dyspepsia, if you like. I don’t, 

But you'll see why I don’t directly. 

‘*At the same moment that my dream-self 
awoke in my dream, my actual self woke in reali- 
ty, and with the same ghastly horror. 

a | the same horror, for neither then nor 
afterward could I separate my one self from my 
other self. They seemed identical, so that this 
queer dream made a more lasting impression upon 
me.than you'd think. However, in the life I led 
that sort of thing couldn't last very long. Be- 
fore I came back from Africa I had utterly for- 
gotten all about it. Before I left Paris, theugh, 
and while it was quite fresh in my memory, I 
sketched the big-murderer just as I had seen him 
in my dream. ‘The great yellow face, the great 
broad frame in the fur traveling-robe, the great 
hand with the great evil eye upon it—every thing, 
carefully and minutely, as though I had been go~. 
ing to paint a portrait that I wanted to make 
lifelike. I think at the time I had some such 
intention. - If I had, I never fulfilled it. But I 
made the sketch. as I say, carefully ;.and then I 
forgot all about it. 

‘Time passed—three years nearly. I was 
wintering in the south of France that year. 
There it was that I met her—Lucille. Old 
D’Avray, her father, and I had met before in Al- 
geria. Hewas dyingnow. He left the child on 
we death-bed to me. The end was I married 

er. 

**Poor little thing! I think I might have 
made her happy—who knows? She used to tell 
me often she was happy with me. Poor little 
thing! 

** Well, we were to come straight to London. » 
That was Lucille’s notion. She wanted to go to 
my London first—nowhere else. Ngw I would. 
‘rather have gone any where else, but naturally I 
let the child have her way. She seemed nerv- 
ously eager about it, I remembered afterward— 
seemed to have‘a nervous objection to every oth~- 
er place I proposed. But I saw or suspected no- 
thing to make me question her very closely, or 
the reasons for her preference for our grimy old 


andemonium? What could I suspect? Not | 


the truth. If I only had! If I had only guess- 
ed what it was that made her, as she said, long 
to be safe there already. Safe? What had she 
to fear with me? Ah, what indeed! 

**So we started on our journey to England. 
It was a cold, dark night early in March. We 
reached Lyons somewhere about seven. I should 
have staid there that night but for Lucille. 
She entreated meysso earnestly and with such 
strange vehemence to go on by the night-mail to 
Paris, that at last, to satisfy her, I consented ; 
though it struck me unpleasantly at the time that 
I had let her travel too long already, and that 
this feverishness was the consequence of over- 
fatigue. But she became pacified at. once when 
I told her it shcald be as she wanted; and de- 
clared she should sleep perfectly well in the car- 
riage with me beside her. She should feel quite 
safe then, she said. 7. 

**Safe! Where safer? you might ask. No- 
where, I believed. Alone with me—surely no- 
where safer. ‘The Paris express was a short 
train that night; but I managed to secure a com- 
partment for ourselves. I left Lucille in her cor- 
ner there while I went across to the buffet to fill 
a flask. I was gone barely five minutes; but 
when I came back the change in the child's face 
fairly startled me. I had seen it last with the 
smile it always wore for me on it, looking so 
childishly happy in the lamplight. Now it was 
all gray-pale and distorted, and the great blue 
eyes told me directly with. what. 

** Fear—sudden, terrible fear—I thought. But 
fear? Fear of what? Iasked her. She clung 
close to me half-sobbing a while before she could 
answer, and then she told me—nothing. There 
was nothing the matter; only she had felt a pain 
—a cruel pain—at her heart, and it had fright- 
ened her. Yes, that was it; it had frightened 
her, but it had passed; and she was well, quite 
well again now. 

** All this time her eyes seemed to be telling 
me another story, but I said nothing; she was 


then—God! 1 feel the agony I felt in my dream ) 


obviously too excited already. I did my best to 
soothe her, and I succeeded. She told me she 


she had rather, much rather go on to Paris, as I 
had promised her she should. She should sleep 
all the way, if no one came into the carriage to 
disturb her. No one could come in? ‘Then no- 
thing could be better. 

‘And so it was that she and I started that 
night by the Paris mail. 

**T made her up a bed of rugs and wraps upon 
the cushions; but she had rather rest her head 
upon my shoulder, she said, and feel my arm 
about her; nothing could hurt her then. Ah, 
strange how she harped on that! 

_ she lay there, then, as she loved best—with 
her head resting on my shoulder, not sleeping 
much or soundly; uneasily, with sudden, waking 
starts, and with glances round her, till I would 
speak to her. And then she would look up into 
my face and smile, and so drop into that uneasy 
sleep again. And I would think she was over- 
tired, that was all, and reproach myself with hav- 
ing let her come on. And three or four hours 
passed like this, and then we had got as far as 
Dijon. vy 
» **But the child was fairly worn out now, and 
she offered no opposition when I asked her to let 
me pillow her head on something softer than my 
shoulder. So I folded a great thick shawl she 
was too well cloaked to need, and she made that 
her pillow. a 

‘© We were rushing full swing through the wild, 
dark night when she lifted up her face and bade 
' me kiss her and bid her sleep well. And I put 
my arm round her, and kissed the child’s loving 
lips—for the last time while sbe lived. Then I 
flung myself on the seat opposite her, and watch- 
ing her till she slept soundly and peacefully, slept 
at last myself also. I had drawn the blind across 
the lamp in the roof, and the light in the car- 

was 


have been more than an hour and a half, because 
the express was slackening speed for its first halt 
beyond Dijon. I had slept heavily I knew; but 
I woké with a sudden, sharp sense of danger that 
made me broad awake, and strung every. nerve in 
a moment. - The sort of feeling you have when 
you wake on a prairie where you have come 
across ‘Indian sign ;’ on outpost-duty when your 
» feldwebel plucks gently at your cloak. You know 
what,I mean. 

“*T was.on my feet at once. As I said, the 
light in the carriage was a and the 
shadow was deepest where Lucille lay. I lodk- 
ed there instinctively. She must have moved in 
her sleep, for her face was turned away from me ; 
and the cloak I had put so carefully about her 
had slept on still. 
Only she 
ed to. breathe. “Avi—did she breathe ? 

‘A ghastly fear ran through my blood and 
froze it. I understood why I had wakened. In 
my nostrils was an awful odor that I knew well 
enough. Ibent over her; I touched her. Her 
face was very cold; her eyes glared glassily at 
me; my hands were wet with something. 
hands were wet with blood—her blood! 


then I could see that my wife of a week lay there 
stabbed straight to the heart—dead—dead beyond 
doubting; murdered in her sleep.” . 

Devereux’s stern, low voice shook ever so lit- 
tle as he spoke those last words; and we both 
sat very silent after them for a good while.- Only 
when he could trust his utterance again he went 
on. ! 

** A curious piece of devilry, wasn't it? That 
| child—whom had she ever harmed Who could 
hate her like this? I remember I thought that, 
in a dull; confused sort of way, when I found my- 
self alone in that carriage with her lying dead on 
the cushions before me. A/one with her—you 
understand? It wasconfusing. 

‘*T. pass over what immediately followed. The 
express came duly to a halt; and then I called 
people to me, and—and the Paris express went 
on without that particular carriage. 

** The inquiry began before some local author- 
ity next day. Very little came of it. What 
could come of it, unless they had convicted 
me o the murder of this child I would have 
given my own life to save? 

**They might have done that at home; but 
they knew better here, and didn’t. ‘They couldn’t 
find me the actual assassin, however; though I 
believe they did their best. All they found was 
his weapon, which he*must purposely have left 
behind, I asked for this, and got it. It gave 
their police no clew; and it gave me none. But 
I had a fancy for it. | : | 

‘*It was a plain, double-edged, admirably- 
tempered dagger—a very workmanlike article 
indeed. On the cross hilt of it I swore one day 
that I would live thenceforth for one thing alone 
-—the discovery of the murderer of old D’ Avray’s 
child, whom I had promised him to care for be- 
fore all. When I had found this man, whoever 
he was, I also swore that I would kill him. Kill 
him myself, you understand ; without any of the 
law’s delay or uncertainty, without troubling 
bourreau or hangman. Kill him as he had 
killed her—to do this was what I meant to 
live for. There was war to the knife between 
him and me. 

started, of course,’ under one heavy disad- 
vantage. He knew me, probably, whereas I 


his amiable intention of fixing the crime on me 


occurred to him that the said crime might event- 
ually be fixed bymeonhim. And he had proved 
himself to be a person who didn’t stick at trifles. 
It behooved me, therefore, to go to work cautious- 
ly. But I hadn’t fought Indians for nothing; 
and I was very cautious. I waited quiet till I 
got aclew. It was a curious one; and I got it 
in this way. It struck me one day, suddenly, 


felt quite well once mor¢ before we started. No, | 


very dim. 
“* How long I slept I don’t know; it couldn't, 


scarcely seemn- 


My: 


‘*T tore away the blind from the lamp, and 


didn’t know him at all. When he found that’ 
had been frustrated, it must, I imagined, have . 


that I had heard of a murder precisely similar to - 
] 


this already. I could not at first the thing 
to mind; but presently I remembered —m 
dream. And then I asked myself this: Had 
not this murder been done before my eyes three 
years ago? 

‘I came to the conelusion that the circum- 
stances of the murder in my dream were @bso- 


lutely identical with the. circumstances of 


actual crime. Yes; the girl whose face in that 
dream I had never been able to see was Lucille. 
Yes; the assassin whose face I had seen so plain- 


ly in that dream was the real assassin. - In short, I _ 


believe that the murder had been rehearsed before 
me three years previous to its actual committal. 


** Now this sounds rather wild Yet I came 
to this conviction quite coolly and deliberately. — 


It was aconviction. Assuming it to be true, the 
odds against me grew shorter directly ;_ for J had 
the portrait of the man I wanted drawn by my- 


self the day after I had seen him in my dream. 


And the original of that portrait was a man not 


to be easily mistaken, supposing him to exist at | 


all. The day I came across that sketch of him 
in that old forgotten sketch-book of mine, I was 
as sure he did exist as that 1 was alive myself. 
What I had to do was to find this man, and then 
I never doubted £ should find the man I wanted. 
You see how the odds had shortened. If he 
knew me I knew him now, and he had no no- 
tion that I did know him. It was a good deal 
fairer fight between us. . 

**] fought it out alone. My story was hardly 
one the Rue de Jerusalem would have acted upon; 
and, besides, I wanted no interference. So, with 


the portrait before me, I sat down and began to — 


consider who this man was, and why he had mur- 
dered that child. ‘The big, burly frame, the 
heavy yellow face, the sandy-yellow hair, the 
physiognomy generally, was ‘Teutonic. My man 
I put down as a North German. Now there 
were, and are probably, plenty of men who 
would have no- objection whatever to put a 
knife into me, if they got the chance, but 
this man, whom I had never met, could have 
had no such quarrel as theirs with me. — His 
quarrel with me must have been, then, Lucille. 
Yes, that was it—Lucille. I began to see clear- 


ly: a thwarted, devilish passion—a cool, infer- — 


nal revenge. ‘lhe child had feared something of 
this sort ; had perhaps seen him that night. This 
explained her nervous terror, her nervous anxiety 
to stop nowhere, to travel on. In that-carriage 


of that express-train, alone with me—where 


could she be safer? ‘This accounted, too, for 


her anxiety to reach England. He would not ’ 


dare follow her there, she had thought; ‘or, at 
least, could not without my noticing him. And 
then she would have told me. She had not told 
me before evidently because she had feared for 
me too, in a quarrel with this man. She must, 
innocent child as she was, have had some in- 
stinctive knowledge of what he was capable... .. 
Ay, a cool, infernal revenge, indeed. To kill 
her; to fix the murder on me. That dagger he 
had left behind....The apparent impossibility of 
any one’s entering the carriage as he must have 
entered it at all, to say nothing of the almost ab- 
solute impossibility of his doing so without dis- 
turbing either of us—you see it might have gone 
hard with me if a British jury had had to decide 
on the case. 

** Welk to cut this as short as may be, I made 
up my mid that the man I wanted was a North 
German ; that he had conceived a hideous passion 
for Lucille before I knew her; .that she had 
shrunk from it and him so unmistakably that 
he knew he had no chance; that my taking. her 
away as my wife, to which he might have been a 
witness, drove him to as hideous a revenge , that, 
hearing we were going to England, and seeing 
that we were likely to stop nowhere on the way, 
and so give him a chance of doing what he had 
made up his mind to do, he had decided to do 
what he had done as he had done it—counting 
on finding us asleep as he had found us, or on 
his strength if it came to a fight between him and 
me; but coolly reckless enough to brave every 
thing in any case. And the devil aiding, he had 
in great part and only too well succeeded. He 
was now either so far satisfied that, if |] made no 
move against him—and how, he might think, 
could I?—he, feeling himself all safe, would let 
me be; or, on the other hand, he did not feel 
safe, and was. not satisfied, and was arranging 
for my being disposed of by-and-by. I consider- 


ed the latter frame of mind.as his most probable | 
I as- 


‘one, I went to work cautiously, as I say. 
certained that Lucille had made no mention of 
any obnoxious prétendant at any time; I didn't 
expect to find she had, her terror of the man 
was too intense. But this man must have met 
her somewhere—where ? 

**When old D’Avray came home to die his 
daughter was just leaving her Paris pensionnat. 
All through ‘his tast illness he had seen no visitor 


but me, and Lucille had never quitted him. Be-. 


sides, I had been there all the time. I presumed, 
then, that this: man and she had met in Paris; 


and I believe they were only likely to have met 


at one of the half-dozen houses where the child 
would now and again be asked. I got a list of 
all these. One name only struck me; it hap- 
pened to be a German name—Steinmetz. I[ 
wondered if Monsieur Steinmetz was my man.:; 
Inthe mean time, who was he? I had no trouble 
in finding that out: Monsieur Steinmetz was a 
German banker of good standing and _ repute, 
reasonably well off, and recently left a widower. 
Personally ? . Dame, personally Monsieur Stein- 
mets was a great man and a fat, with a big face 
and blonde hair, and the appearance of what lhe 
really was—a bon vivant and a bon enfant, -yet 
n'avait jamais fait de mal 4 personne —allez ! 
Ah, yes; in effect, Madame had died about a 
year ago, and Monsieur had been inconsolable 
for a long time. He had changed his residence 
now, and inhabited a house in one of the new 
streets off the Champs Elysées. 
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‘¢¥rom another source I discovered that in 
the lifetime of Madame Steinmetz Lucille was 
frequently at the house. She had ceased to 
come there about the date of the commencement 
of Madame’s sudden illness. I got this informa- 
tion by degrees, while I lay perdu inian old haunt 
of mine in the Pays Latin yonder; for I had al- 
ways had an idea that I should find the man I 
wanted in Paris. When I had got it I thought. 
I should like to see Monsieur Steinmetz, the 


-agfeeable banker. One night I strolled up as 


fur as his new residence in the street off the 
Champs Elysées. Monsieur Steinmetz lived on 
the first-floor. There Was a brilliant light there: 
Monsieur Steinmetz was entertaining friends, it 
seemed. 

‘¢ It was a fine night; I established myself out 
of sight under the doorway of an unfiniShed house 

posite and waited. I don’t know why; per- 


haps I fancied that when his friends were gone 


the finehess of the night might induce Monsieur 
Steinmetz to take a stroll, and that then I should 
be able to gratify my cugiosity. You see, I knew 
that if he were my man I should know him di- 
rectly. I waited a good while: shadows crossed 
the lighted blinds; once’a big, broad shadow 
_appeared there, that made me fancy I mightn’t 
have been waiting for nothing after all, some- 
how. Presently Monsieur Steinmetz’s guests 
departed, and in a little while after there ap- 
peared on the little balcony of Monsieur Stein- 
metz's apartment the man I wanted. ‘There was 
a moon that night, and the cold white light fell 
on the great yellow face, with the full lustful 
lips and the full cruel chin, just as I had seen 
the light fall on it in my dream. It.was the 
same face, Bertie; the same face, the same man. 
I couldn’t be mistaken. I had no doubt; I knew 


| -° that the assassin of my wife, of that tender, in- 


nocent, helpless child, stood there, twenty yards 
from me, on that balcony. 
‘¢‘T had got myself pretty well in hand; and 
it was as well, I never moved. ‘The face I 
knew turned presently toward the spot where I 
stood hidden—the face I had seen in my dream, 
beyond all doubting. The evil gray eyes glanced 
carelessly into the shadow, and up and down 
the quiet street; and then Monsieur Steinmetz, 
humming an air, got inside the window again, 
and closed it after him. ‘ Once more the great 
burly shadow, that had at first told me I should 
not wait in that dark doorway in vain, crossed 
the blinds; and then it disappeared. I saw my 
man no more that night; but I seen enough. 
I knew who he was now, and wher to find him. 
‘*As I walked along home I thotight what I 
would do, I quite meant to kill Monsieur Stein- 
-metz; but I also meant to have no démélés with 
an Impérial Procureur and the Cour d’Assizes for 
doing so. I didn’t want to murder him, either. I 
thought I would wait a little for the chance of a 
suitable opportunity for settling my business sat- 
isfactorily. And I did wait. I turned this delay 
to account, and got together a case of circumstan- 
tial evidence against my man that, though per- 
haps it might have broken down in a law-court, 
would have been alone amply sufficient for me. 
‘* The reason why Lucille’s visits to the bank- 
er’s house ceased was, it appeared, because Ma- 
dame Steinmetz had conceived all at once a jeal- 
ous dislike to her. How far this was owing to 
Lucille herself 1 could well understand; but: I 
could understand Madame’s jealousy equally well. 
Madame’s illness, strangely sudden, dated from 
_ the cessation of Lucille’s visits. Was it hard to 
findta cause for that illness—a cause for the wife’s 
subsequent suspected death? I thought not. 
‘Then had followed Lucille’s departure from Par- 
is. The child’s anxiety for her father hid her 
other fear from his eyes and mine; but that fear 
must have been on her then. With us she for- 
got it in time; yet it or another reason had al- 
ways prevented all mention of what had occa- 
sioned it. She became my wife. At that very 
time I easily ascertained that Steinmetz was ab- 
sent from, Paris; less easily, but indubitably, 
that he had, at all events, been as far south as 
Lyons. At Lyons it must have been that Lu- 
cille first discovered he was dogging us. Hence 
her alarm, which I had remembered, and her 
anxiety to proceed on our journey without stop- 
ping for the night, as I had previously arranged. 
The morning after the murder Steinmetz reap- 
peared in Paris. From the hour at-which he 
was seen at the gare it was certain that he had 
traveled by the night express-train in which Lu- 
cille and I had started from Lyons; and he wore 
that morning a traveling-coat of fur in all re- 
spects similar to the one I remembered so well. 
_ **Tf T had ever had any doubt of my man aft- 
er actually seeing him, I should probably have 
convinced myself that he was my man by the 
general tendency of these facts, which I got at 
slowly and one by one. But I had no need of 


_ such evidence; and of course no case, even with 


such evidence, for a court of law. However, 
courts of law I had never intended. to trouble in 
the matter. 

‘“‘The opportunity I was waiting was some 
time before it offered. Monsieur Steinmetz was 
a man of habits, I found—from his first- 
floor in the street off the Champs El ev 
morning at eleven, to the Bourse; nce to his 
bureau hard by till four; from his burean to his 
café, where he read papers and played dominoes 


till six; and then home slowly by the Boule- 


varts. He might consider himself tolerably safe 
from while he sort of life, even 
posing he was aware he was incurring any dan- 
ger. JI don’t think he troubled. mach about 
that; till one.night, when, over the count of his 
beloved domino-points, his eyes met mine fixed 
right upon him, I had arranged this little sur- 
prise to see how it would — poe 
** Perhaps my gaze may have ex some- 
han the mere distraction I intended ; 
but I noticed—thongh a more indifferent observ- 
er might easily have failed to notice—how the 


"great yellow face, expanded in childish interest 


in the childish game, seemed suddenly to grow 


gray and harden; how the fat smile became a 
cruel baring of sharp white teeth; how the fat 
chin squared itself.. The man knew me, ‘and 
scented danger. 

**A moment’s reflection convinced Monsieur 
Steinmetz, though, that it could be by no means 
so certain that I knew him; five minutes’ obser- 
vation of: me more than half satisfied him that I 
did not. Yet what did I want there? What 
was I doing in Paris? This might concern him 
nearly, he must have thought. | 
__“*I kept my own face in order, and watched 
his. It wasn’t an easy one to read; but, you 


| see, I had studied it closely, and in a way he 


couldn’t have dreamed of. Monsieur Steinmetz 
was outwardly his wonted self, but inwardly not 


quite comfortable when he rose; and I saw the 


evil eye gleam on his great P inep ger, as he 
took out his purse to pay the gan, just as I 


had seen it when that finger pointed at myself» 


in my dream. I felt curious sensations, Bertie, 
as I sat there and looked abstractedly at Mon- 
sieur Steinmetz. I wondered how long it would 
be before— But my time hadn't come yet. He 
went out without another glance at me. I saw 
his huge form on the other side of the street 
when I left the café in my turn. This I had ex- 
pected. Monsieur Steinmetz was naturally cu- 
rious. It was hardly possible that I could Liew 
him; but it was quite certain that he ought to 
know all about me. So, when I moved on, he 
moved on; in short, Monsieur Steinmetz dogged 
me up one street and down another, till he final- 
ly dogged me home to my hiding-place in the 
He = very well, 

tter than you wo ve expected from so a 

unwieldy a But I 
how lightly he could move. 

“Next Thad, of course, disappeared from 
my old quarters, and no one knew where. 
I suppose Monsieur Steinmetz didn’t like this 
fact when he beard of it. It might have seemed 
suspicious. Suppose I fad recognized him? In 
that case I had evidently a little game of my own, 
and was .as evidently desirous to. keep it dark. 
He was a cool hand ; but I fancy my man began 
tc’ get a little uneasy. He took some trouble 
to find me again. After a while I permitted 
him to do that. Once found he seemed de- 
termined that I should not be lost sight of again 
for want of watching. I permitted that, too; 
it helped play my game, and I wanted to bring 
it toanend. ‘To which intent Monsieur Stein- 
metz got to hear from sources best known to 
himself as much of my plans as should bring him 
to the state I wanted. That was a murderous 
state. I wanted to get him to think that I was 
dangerous.enough to be worth putting out of the 
way. I presume he was aware there were, or 
would be, weak joints in his. armor, impenetrable 
as it seemed; and he preferred not risking the 
ordeal of legal battle if he could help it. At all 
events, he elected at last to rid himself of a per- 
son who might be dangerous, and was trouble- 
some, by the shortest and the simplest means. 

‘*T say so because when, believing my man 
was ripe for this, I left Paris about mid-day for 
a certain secluded little spot on the sea-coast, I 
saw one of Monsieur Steinmetz’s employés on the 
platform; and because, two days after my ar- 
rival in my secluded spot, I met Monsieur Stein- 
metz in person, newly arrived also, Now this 
was exactly what I had intended and anticipa- 
ted. Monsieur Steinmetz had come down there 
to put me out of his way if he could, He passed 
me, leisurely strolling in the opposite direction, 
humming his favorite aria, bigger and yellower 
than ever, the evil eye fiery on his finger. His 
‘own eyes shot me as evil fire; but he said no- 
thing......1 saw he was ripe, though......My time 
was close at hand. 

*‘It came. Monsieur Steinmetz and I met 
once more in the very place where I, knowing 
my ground, had intended we should meet. It 
was a dip in the cliffs like a hollowed palm, and 
just there the cliff jutted-out a good bit, with a 
sheer fall on to the rocks below. It was a gray 
afternoon, at the end of summer. The wind 
was rising fast; there was a thunder of heavy 
waves already. 

‘*T think he had been dogging me; but I 
hadn’t chosen to let him get up to me till now, 
We were quite out of sight when he had reached 


the level bottom of the dip, where I had halted’ 


—quite out of sight, and quite alone. To do 
him justice, he came on steadily enough. His 
face was liker the sketch I had made of it, liker 
the face I had seen in my dream, than it had 
ever looked before. Evidently he had made up 
his mind...... At last, then!...... Well, I had been 
waiting long......He was close beside me. 

“¢* Ah! bon jour cher Monsieur Steinmetz.’ 

‘* €So ?’ he said, his little eyes contracting like 
a cobra’s. ‘Ah! Monsieur knows my name ?’ 

*** Among other things about you—yes.’ 

*¢*So?’ The yellow face was turnihg grayer 
and harder every minute—liker and liker to my 
likeness of it. ‘And what other things? Has 
jt never appeared to you that this you do, have 
been doing—this meddling, may be dangerous, 
hein?’ | 

‘* He had changed his tone, as he had changed 
the person in which he addressed me. Yes, he 
had certainly made up his mind. And his big 
right hand was hidden insitle his waistcoat, so 
that I could not see the evil eye I knew was on 
his finger. 
Dangerous!’ he repeated, slowly. 
* Possibly.’ 
‘ Ay, surely; I shall crush<you!’ 
666 


‘* “Tn good time; wait. You plot against me. 
Take care; I am strong; I warn you. There 
must be an end of this, you understand, or—’ 

** He nodded his big head significantly. 

‘**Yon are right,’ I told him; ‘there must 
be anend. It is coming.’ 

666 So?’ 


***'Yes; Iknow you. You know me now.’ 

***T know you. What do you want?’ 

** kill you.’ 

So ?’ : 

** *'Yes; as you killed her.’ 

*** As I killed her? ‘That is it, then? You 
know that ?’ 

***T know that.’ 

*“** Well, it is true. I killed her. Now you 
can guess what I am going to do to you—to 
you, curse you!—whom she loved.’ 

*“The very face I had seen in my dream 
now, Bertie, the very face! There was some- 
thing besides the evil eye that gleamed in his 
right hand when he drew it from his breast. 
Once more he spoke. 

*** Yes, I killed her. I meant worse for you. 
You escaped that; but you will not escape me 
now. Fool! were you mad todothis? Did not 
I hate 9p enough? And I would have let you 
be. Ah, die then, if you will have it so!’ 

‘* His heavy right arm swung high as he spoke, 
and I saw the sharp steel gleam as it turned to 
fall. And I twisted from his grip, and caught 
the falling arm, and bent it till the dagger dropped 
to the ground. And then, for a fierce, desperate, 
devilish minute, I had him in my clutch, dragging 
him nearer the smooth, slippery edge. .He was no 
match for me at thjs I knew, and he knew; but he 
held me with the hold of his despair, and I could not 
loose myself. Both of us together, he meant; but 
notI. Yet I only freed myself just as he rolled ex- 
hausted, but clutching at the tough, short bushes 
wildly, toward the brink, and partly over it....... 


Only the hold of his hands between him and his: 


death. And I knelt above him, with the knife 
in my hand that was stained with her blood. 
‘€The great yellow face, ashen now in its mor- 
tal agony, looked silently up at me for three or 
four seconds; and:then—then it disap- 


pes | 
Bah!” Paul concluded, ‘‘ that was the end 
of it.” | 


THE BEACH MONUMENT, 
HARTFORD. 


Tuts beautiful Monument, recently erected in 
the new Cedar Hill Cemetery at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is, so far as the sculpture is concerned, 
the work of Mr. Joun M. Morritt, of New 


York; the structure was erected by members - 


of the Beacnu family. The designer of the 
Monument is R. M. Upsoun, also of New 
York. 

This Monument is a fine specimen of the me- 
dieval Gothic style of Italy, which has been so 
highly extolled by Jonn Ruskin. “It was the 
style followed by and Giotto. 
The former has left as an example the cathedral 
at Florence, and the latter its far-famed Cam- 
panile. 

The structure is built of light-colored Italian 
marble, inlaid with marbles of a bright color; 
the clustered shafts are of polished red granite. 
The four medallion faces are cut in bass-relief ; 
the figures illustrating the inscription of the fol- 


lowing passage from the Litany: ‘‘ By thy Cross’ 


and Passion ; by thy precious Death and Burial ; 
by thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension.” 

Passion is represented as shown in one of 
our illustrations by the Agony in the Garden; 
then follows the Burial, in which Jesus is borne 
to the tomb; the Resurrection, and finally the 
Ascension. 

The Monument contains a niche for a statue, 
which has yet to be added—a life-size figure 
of Christ showing his five wounds, as he ap- 
peared to Thomas. Over this is a groined ‘can- 
opy, the whole being surmounted by a cross. 
The height of the Monument is 36 feet. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


interesting facts about the deaf and dumb 
were communicated by Dr. St. John Roosa, in a paper 
read not long ago before the New York Academy of 
Medicine. Dr. Roosa, who has fur many years devoted 
special attention to affections of hearing, hae lately 
made some extended inquiries into the history of the 
deaf mutes in our asylums with a view to determine 
what are the most common causes of complete deaf- 
ness exhibited in infancy, and whether all the cases 
regarded as incurable are so in reality. He has exam- 
ined about five hundred of these patients, and finds 
reason to believe that many may be relieved. 

In one asylum he found a boy who could hear dis- 
tinct conversation addressed to him alone, but whv 
was, much against his will, being educated as a deuf 
mute. It seems that his parents stated that they 
could neither get a teacher to take the necessary 
trouble to educate him through the ordinary medium, 
nor a physician who thought it worth while to treat 
the disease existing in the ear. Recent progress in 
medical science has greatly improved the meaus of 
examining the condition of the organs of hearing. It 
was formerly supposed that only a superficial exam- 
ination was possible in living persons. But this idea, 
Dr. Roosa says, is not correct. Our means for exam- 
ining the auditory apparatus are better than those for 
the examination of many of the internal organs. The 
delicate parts of the internal ear may be investigated 
by means of probes, catheters, and bougies; and elec- 
tricity, and rtain physiological tests now in course 
of trial, promise still further to facilitate the examin- 
ation by indicating the condition of the auditory 
nerve. 

Only a very small proportion of the cases examined 
in the inquiries reported by Dr. Roosa proved to be 
cases of persons born deaf. The great majority were 


_ rendered deaf by diseases or accidents to the ear so 


early in infancy as to prevent them from learning lan- 
guage. But the causes of the affection appeared to be 
substantially the same with those which produce deaf- 
ness in older persons. And there is encouragement 
to believe that in many instances treatment might, at 
least, partially restore the lost sense. 


By-the-way, a gentleman who heard of these in-, 


tuiries requested Dr. Rooga, at some visit to the New 
York Asylum; to examine a relative of his there; and 
he wrote to the deaf and dumly boy and his parents to 
tell them that Dr. Roosa would do sa. The following 
quaint answer came back from the deaf and dumb boy. 


“My DEAR Covsix,—Yoar letters to my father and | 


me we have received to-day. I am surprised to re 
ceive your kind letter. 
~ “ You are very kind to have those of me. 
**T do not think that Dr. Roosa could make me hear. 
but I should like to try. 
“God s me deaf, and so there is no use tu }« 


ed. 
v n to ; but I can hardly- 
deat and bliged 
“We are Very o to. you to tell the Dr. about 
my deafness. Y believe if I could hear there wil! be 
a great use to me, so I can study very hard tu enter 
into college. Your affectionate cousin, 


The last number of the Galary, in an entertaining 
article, illustrates coolness under excitement by stories 
of sever&l cool-blooded individnals: One of them was 


@ eschool-boy in New Hampshire, who assured his 


schoolmates that he should soon be able to go a-fixh- 
ing with the best of them. “Fathe?,” said he, “ has 
gone to the war, and when he gets killed I am going 
to have his fish-line.” Another was a young noble 
man who, in a frightful railway accident, miseed his 
valet. One of the guards came up to him, and said: 
“* My lord, we have found your servant, but he is cut. 
in two.” “Aw, is he?” said the young man, with a 
Dundreary drawl, but still with some anxiety depict- 
ed on his countenance. ‘‘ Will you be gwood énongh tz 
see in which half he has gwot the key of my carpet- 
bag?” In the year 1850 an unexcitable man in New 
Jersey was employed to convey to his friends the body 
of a Mr. Wilson, who had died abont fifty miles from 
home, ofthe cholera. On finding the house he knocked 
at the door, and the wife of the deceased opened it. 
** Does Mr. Wilson live here?” said the man. ‘ Yes,” 
said the lady, “ but he is not at hometo-day." ‘No, I: 
know he ain't,” said the man, with a soothing tone. 
of voice, thinking to break the news. gently,‘ but he 
will be in a minute, canse I've got him here ‘dead in 
the wagon.” 

The latest exhibition of dramatic power on the part 
of Mr. Dickens occurred at a reading given by him at 
St. James’s Hall, London. The noise made by late 
comers was so great that he eatopped and leaned silent 
on his desk for ten minutes, the galleries meantime re- 
viling each new arrival with shouts, and sundry sar- 
castic remarks and inquiries. . 

The Third Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, which has just been submitted to the Lev- 
islature, sta 
during the past year there has been no improvement 
in the sanitary condition of the public markets. They 
are old, dilapidated, unventilated, defective in proper 
drainage, and in every respect discreditable to the 
city of New York. It also declares that there has 
been no change in the condition of the streets as re- 
gards their eleanliness; and that no improvement is 
anticipated during the existence of the present con- 


tract, as the contractor claims to have faithfully per- - 


formed the duties imposed by Its several provisious. 
The following is told of Baron Rothschild, showing 
how much he was a business man in business bours: 
One day the dignified Count F—— was by some mis- 
take admitted to the banker's private room. W 
out looking up, Rothschild said: “‘Um! take a chair.” 
Silence, and then the visitor remonstrated with: ‘fut 


—ah—pardon me, Iam the Count F——." ah, 


um! take two chairs.” On another occasion a high 
party came to close an important‘transaction—a mut- 


ter of moving some millions of francs from one coun- . 


try toanother. ‘* What will be the rate of exchange *” 
The Baron put his interlocutor’s question in German 
to the clerk. ‘‘One per cent.,” said the special clerk, 
in German. ‘ Two per cent.,” said the Baron, turning 
to the high party. ‘‘ Pardon me, Baron, but I noder- 
stand German.” ‘Ahi Well, in that case, and he- 
tween friends, fur you the rate is one-and-a-half per 
cent.” 

- The reports now circulating that the ‘‘ice crop” ix a 
failure, that the mild winter prevents the companics 
from storing a good supply, and. will make ice scarce 
and expensive next summer, remind us to suggest that 
families in the rural! districts may easily store a supply 
for themselves if even a short cold snap comes. A 
very ice-house, or rather substitute for one, may 
be made by inclosing a space about twelve feet squai ¢: 
by eight high, with double walls of boarding about one: 
foot apart, the intervening space to be closely packed 
with tan, saw-dust, or the like material. Such a bux 
may be erected as an independeat building out of: 
doors, or we have known it to be done with success in 
one corner of the cellar of an ordinary residence. The 
ice should be packed in one solid mass, allowing 4 
space between the outside of the mass and the inner 
boarding. The top of the ice should be covergd with 
straw, and double doors made, one in the outer and 
the other in the inner wall. If an independent build- 
ing is made some climbing vine should be planted 
around the building, and made to creep up the walls 
and over the roof, as an additional defense against 
the sunshine. Such an ice-box will generally pre- 
serve a store of ice through the summer. 


It is often remarked that gentlemen congregated by 


themselves, in their clubs and dinner-parties, are prene 
to speak slightingly of woman... Sometimes, howev- 
er, this disposition receives rebuke. At a dinner in 
this city, at which no ladies were present, a man re- 
sponding to the toast of ‘‘ Woman,” dwelt almost sole- 


ly on the frailty of the sex, claiming that the be-t ~ 


among them were little better than the worst, the’ 
chief difference being in the surroundings. At tiie 


conclusion of the speech a gentleman present rose and 


said: ‘‘I trust the gentleman, in the application of his 
remarks, refers to his own mother and sisters, and not 
te ours.” 

Newspaper reporters should be furnished with ve- 
locipedes, in order that they may catch the news in 


this fast age. New York now has two flourishing in- _ 


stitutions, from which accomplished velocipedists are 


graduated. also has opened a school. It is. 


confidently predicted that the time is near at hand 
when business men generally will rush down town on 
these fashionable steeds, hang them up against the 
wall during office-hours, then remount, and reach 
home long before dinner-time, This will be delig)t- 
ful. Probably, however, for some years to come there 


will be quite a large number of ladies and children | 


who will prefer walking to mounting these skitti-!)- 
looking machines. But where are they going to walk 
when the sidewalks are thronged with devotees of 
velocipedestrianism? Are they to be ever on the 
watch to rush out of the way when one of these swi'!'- 
wheeled vehicles,rushes past? This may be a serious 
matter to the old-fashioned pedestrians. 

Madame Patti was never more brilliant, nor her ex- 
ecution more exquisite, than at her last appearance iny 
Paris. The enthusiasm was demonstrated by a show< 
er of bouquets, and by her being compelled to make 
tive distinct reappearances. The bouquets were mon- 
strous. There was one which must have measured 
four or five feet in circumference—the centre a dense 
mass of white camellias, scarlet blossoms of the same 


flower on long stalks, forming a sort of second sur- . 


face, while from the whole floated a broad scarlet rib- 
bon fringed with gold. Madame Patti was at first 
amused, and came forward langhing merrily, but at 
last the enthusiasm overcame her, and she fairly cried 
withemotion. 


among other important matters, that . 
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| PROTESTANT MUMMERIES. 
| Seé liiustration on page 89. 
Wiat would the saintly Fathers of the Church 
Say of these histrivnic follies? They 
Mide for Eternal Truth unwearying search, 
And to defend it gave their Lives away. 
Il. 
Weakly and old seemed Latimer, until 
The pile was lighted, in that terrible time, 
Then. by the power of the Almighty will, 


The wondering crowd beheld him in his prime. 


‘IIL. 

“Cheer up,” he said to Ripvey, af there lay 
Dry fagots blazing on the fresh green sod, 

“he Candie lighted in-this realm this day 
Sall burn forever, by the grace of God." * 
WWe 

Ay! and it burns—extinguishable never, 
Save by Gisloyalty of its guardians here; 

A lamp of life whose flame shall last forever, 
Filling the minds of men with holy cheer. 


Vv 


But ye who mock the Martyrs’ fire—who fancy 
That foolish fripperies do pot desecrate—-. 

turn religion into chiromancy— 
Churchmen weak-minded and deyenerate! 


Vi. 


Bow in your gorgeous costumes would ye tremble— 


How would your cheeks with shameful terror burn— 
If, 4s your silly voturies assemble, 
The Martyr Bishops entered, calm and stern! 


-ROMANISM IN ENGLAND. 


Tue Ritualists in England deny that they seek 
a uiion with the Roman Catholic Church; but a 
glance at our illustration on page 89 will show 
that whatever obstacle there may be in the way 
of such a union, it can not be any difference as 
It is probable that 
any schism in the English Church would result 
in simply a separation of the Ritualists from the 
mei body. But if Ritualism is not Romanism 
it is| certainly an abandonment of the principles 


of Protestantism established by. the reformers of 


the }ixteenth century. Romanism may not be 
perfect, say the Ritualists in common with Dr. 
[Eewer, but certainly Protestantism is a failure. 
Bat, apart from the guasi Romanism attfected 
by the Ritualists, what progress has been lately 
made by the Papal Church in England? = It is 
asserted that the number of adults received into 


the Romish communion by conditional baptism. 


and |subsequent admission to the other-sacra- 
ments during the last twelve months in England 
amounts to about 2100 or 2200 persons, of which 
about half have been received in the provinces, 
and the other half in London. ‘These converts 


belong almost entirely to the upper, middle, and 


profgssional classes, including a higher class of 
shop+keepers, and not a few of the educated me- 
chanics in some of the large towns. . The num- 
ber of male converts slightly predominates,. Dr. 

Newman—himself a convert of twenty years’ 
standing—has received into his church at Edg- 
baston two peers, nineteen Anglican clergymen, 
sevell er eight university graduates, and many 
othen persons more or less well known in their 
respective spheres and callings. 

~The Weekly Register and Catholic Standard 
BAaVS : 

At the end of 1564 there were in England and Wales 
1335 priests; at the end of 1865 we tind the number in- 
creased to 1351; at the end of. 1566 they numbered 
1415; jat the eud of 1867 they were still further in- 
creased to 1455; and at the end of 1868 they number 
1459 ; showing, in five years, an increase in the num- 
ber of our clergy of 151 priests in England and Wales. 
Atghe end of 1564 there were in England and Wales 
#41 churches, chapels, and stations; at the end of 1865 
these were increased to 957; at the end of 1866 they 
had further increased to 1014; at the end of 1867 to 
1082; and at the end of 1868 they number 1122. 

The convents have gove On steadily increasing. At 
the end of 1564 they numbered 157; at the end of 1865 
they hud increased to 196; at the end of 1866 they had 
further increased to 204; at the end of 1867 to 210; and 


- gt the end of 1808 to 714. 


"In Stotland the progress of Catholicism appears to 
have been very slight indeed during the last five years. 
At the end of 1564 we tind 158 priests and 191 churches 
in the whole of North Britain. A year later, at the 
end of 1865, the number of priests had increased to 
188, but the number of churches or chapels had de- 
creased to Is. At the end of 1866 they had increased 
avdin to 193 priests and 198 chapels: and at the end 
of Ip67 jthey numbered 201 priests and 201 churches or 
chapels, at which figures they remain to the present 
time, 

So much for the progress of Romanism: but 
what is the belief of the converts? How far do 
they yield allegiance to the papacy? Dr. New- 
man himself insists upon an English style of 
Romanism, and his‘ tame mariolatry would 
scarcely be accepted in Italy. 
incurred the displeasure of the Pope. Another 
convert, Mr. Ffoulkes, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxford, has just published a let- 
ter to Archbishop Manning. It is thrown out in 
defiance of the sneers and suspicions which, in 
the present temper of the Roman hierarchy and 
of the cringing ultramontane rabble, such an ex- 


pression of opinion must occasion. 


_After giving the history of a memorable in- 


terpolation into the creed by a Spanish king at: 


the end of the sixth century, the acceptance of 
which was forced by Charlemagne two cen- 
turies later, in the very teeth of an CEcumenical 
Council and of the reigning Pope, Mr. Ffoulkes 
observes **that, whether absolutely inerrant or 
not in matters of faith herself, Rome has abund- 
antly proved during the last thousand years that 
she can be a most negligent, hesitating, fickle, 
self-seeking, hypocritical guide to others, even 
when the Faith is concerned.” 

This writer considers that ‘if ever there was 


a justifiable yevolt from authority, it was the re-. 


volt we call the Reformation ;” and adds that the 
union of Christendom can neither be expected 
nor desired till material guarantees have been 
seciwed liome shall never again be what’she 


His writings have 


has been and, to some extent, still is, “So irre- 
sistible, to my mind, are the evidences that it is 


her {| Rome's} conduct more than any thing else | 


which has divided Christendom, her conduct since 
she became a Court as well as a Churech—not her 
faith, but her policy for the last thousand years,’ 
dating from her endowment under Charlemagne.” 
And he quotes the stern reminder, addressed b 

St. Bernard to Pope Eugenius III., of a truth 


which Eugenius and his successors from that day | 


to this have always studiously forgotten—‘** Your 
ower is by no means the only power from God.” 
Mr. Ffoulkes tells us, after fourteen years’ ex- 
perience as a Roman Catholic, that he can find 
no remarkable contrast between his present and 
former co-religionists, and‘ that he can not see 
that the foremost of his converts have pro- 
gressed in any perceptible degree,” while many 
of them ‘t have notoriously descended to a lower 
level of Christianity” since their conversion. 
This is the style of English Romunism, and 
among intelligent converts no other is possible. 


THE ENCHANTED APPLES. 


I~ the dawn of the Consulate, when Bonaparte 
was indeed Cexsar—that is to say, absolute mas- 
ter in a state retaining the name of a Republic— 


_the First Consul and his wife frequently quitted 


Paris for a short sojourn at Malmaison. Joseph- 
ine“loved that modest country house best of all 
their residences, and far from attempting to 
transplant thither the ceremony and fourm which 
wearied her in the capital, she adopted the sim- 
ple habits of provincial life, and banished from 
her home every thing showy or luxurious. Nev- 
ertheless, during their visits Malmaison became 


the loadstar of universal attraction, and Madame 


Bonaparte, in spite of all her efforts, often be- 
held round her more flatterers than flowers. Al- 
most before she was aware of it her salon was 
crowded with the most fashionable women and 
the most ambitious men of the time—some agree- 
able surprise was daily planned for her—and (es- 
pecially in her husband's absence) ovations awaited 
her wherever she turned. 

Especially in Bonaparte’s absence. The coirt- 
iers feared the severity of Cesar; they shrank 
from that penetrating glance whith could at once 
detect the selfish motive of a'gallant attention or 
the political aim of an apparent trifle. DBona- 
parte had a well-grounded dread of the heedless- 
ness of his wife, who unreflectingly followed the 
impulse of the moment, and he often wished her 
to-retract her hasty promises or check her natu- 
rally unbounded generosity—an amiable weak- 
ness of which Josephine could never cure her- 
self, and which afterward gave her the first place 


among those queens who have dried many tears, 


but never caused one to fi 

One‘evéning Madame Bonaparte dined almost 
alone at Malmaison, and as dessert was placed 
on the table, M. de Noailles, a junior member of 
the ministry, was admitted to pay his respects to 
the wife of his chief. He was followed by a man 
about fifty years old, who carried a little table 
which he set down before Josephine, spreading 
on it a rather soiled table-cover. When these 
primitive arrangements were made he drew from 
a bag three pewter cups and balls, and the latter 
seemed to multiply indefinitely under his prac- 
ticed fingers; then they rebounded, like hail— 
then, at a-breath, they vanished. 

‘* Madame has only to speak,” said the un- 
known, confidently, to Josephine, ‘‘ and her com- 
mands shall be obeyed. I regret that Madame 
has finished her dinner, otherwise I should have 
been able to present her with dishes which have 
not graced her table to-day. Roach from the 
Mediterranean—Sardines from Royau—or, bet- 
ter still, the delicate little silver-fish caught in 
that quarter of the globe which had the good for- 
tune of giving birth to Madame for the happiness 
of France. But Madame does not express a 
wish. Would she prefer a diamond without flaw, 
or a warbler from the woods—an Oriental ruby, 
or one of those nightingales which enchant our 
forests ?” 

The man who thus placed universal nature at 
Josephine s' service, appeared to wish that she 
should select the nightingale, for he bent his ear 
to a goblet and seemed listening to the harmouni- 
ous cadences of the minstrel of spring. 

But Josephine—who, although spending im- 
mense sums on her toilet, retained sufficient sim- 
plicity of taste to prefer a wreath of flowers to a 
coronet. of gems—Josephine chose neither dia- 


«monds nor birds; she asked for a rose. 


~~ Hardly had the word crossed her lips when the 
juggler reversed his cup and showed the aston- 
ished spectators a rose surrounded with buds, 
which trembled lightly, on its stem and filled the 
room with fragrance. 

**Bon Dieu!’ cried Josephine, ‘‘ you have 
gathered the ornament of my green-house—the 
rose which I had counted on giving Bonaparte 
to-morrow, because it yet wanted a night to be- 
come full-blown !” 

** Pardon me, Madame,” replied the conjuror, 
respectfully, *‘ that rose is mine, and I have the 
honor of offering it to the wife of the First Con- 
sul. I could not have had the etfrontery to lay 
hands on the flowers of Madame Bonaparte— 
moreover, I have never set foot in her conserva- 
tory.” 

Josephine sent one of her attendants to verify 
this statement, who announced on his return that 
the rose destined for Bonaparte still bloomed safe- 
lv on the tree. Madame Bonaparte, simple and 
credulous as a Creole child, could not disguise 
her amazement. Nothing, it seemed, could baffle 
the prodigious skill of the unknown magician. 


Now he sent from his bag flights of birds who | 


picked up the crumbs fallen frum the dinner- 
table; now he filled a cup with water, and toss- 


| ing it to the ceiling, an avalanche of flowers de- 


scended on the spectators. . r 
When admiration was at its height, and curi- 


osity was still unappeased, Josephine took up a 
bag which hung from the arm of her couch, and 
was seeking for her purse, but the conjuror threw 
himself at her feet. ‘* Madame,” said he, ‘* you 
can repay me a hundredfold for the trifling amuse- 
ment that I have given. you—but not with gold. 
A boon, Madame, a boon!” 

‘What can I do for you?” inquired Joseph- 
ine, who fully believed her petitioner possessed 
of far greater power than herself. The juggler 
merely begged her to taste some of the fruit 
which was on the table, and she extended her 
hand toward an apple whose golden rind had 
tempted her some moments before; and using 
her fruit-knife with the hesitation of one who ex- 
pects a miracle to follow, she cut the perfumed 
fruit. 

There are flowers, says the Latin poet, on 
whose petals are inscribed the names of kings. 
‘The apple held by Josephine concealed in its core 
a petition to the First Consul. 

‘* Madame,” cried the stranger, still on his 
knees before her, ‘‘ you see at your feet an un- 
fortunate who mingled in the quarrels of kings 
and took arms against the Republic. I wore at 
La Vendee a cockade whic was not that of my 
country; and when the peérty I served was de- 
feated, I had to fly from France, and live a ban- 
ished man. May Heaven preserve you from ever 
knowing what the exile suffers! My fatherland 
has rejected me, my name is transferred from 
the list of citizens to that of the proscribed. A 
word from you, Madame, and this wretched fate 
will be reversed ; I shall return openly to Paris; 
I shall live and die in the midst of my own!” 

During this appeal Josephine closely scruti- 
nized the fragments of apple which lay on her 
plate; she drew through her slender fingers the 


prodigy she was inspecting—an apple which held 
parchment instead of pips! | 

‘** Monsieur,” she said to the conjuror, ‘‘ your 
request is granted. ‘The First Consul shall see 
your petition, and rest assured that I will do all 
in my power to promote it.” \ 

The suppliant rose, replaced his cups in his, 
bag, took his little table under his arm, bowed to 
the ground, and withdrew. 3 

Addressing the young man who had introduced 
the clever conjuror, Josephine said, ‘‘ I am your 
debtor for an amusing evening, M. de Noailles. 
We can not spare such an accomplished man. 
Bonaparte must befriend him—he has done 
greater favors to far less entertaining and useful 
persons. I shall send for your unknown when I 
want something superhuman done for me.” 

Under the Directorate the proscribed emigrants 
had returned in crowds. ‘The careless Barras 
readily believed that all enmity was extinct. Not: 


so Bonaparte, who, though not suspicious, was 
wary, and knew that any leaven of disaffection — 


would endanger the tranquillity of the new gov- 
ernment. ‘Thus there was greater severity under 
the Consulate than the Directorate; and while 
Bonaparte regarded the Republicans as his most 
dangerous and active foes, he sternly kept watch 
over the movements of the emigrants—and those 
who had fought at La Vendee or sojourned in 
England he doubly doubted. 

Fouché, on his part, exercised a genera] swr- 
veillance, and constantly forwarded to Bonaparte 
the most alarming reports ; with all his vigilance, 
however, he could not prevent the explosion of 
the Infernal Machine. It is well known that 
Bonaparte’s first impulse was to accuse the Re- 
publicans of this conspiracy, while Fouché, wl 
fancied he saw the plots of Engls:.' :n all the 
troubles of France, unhesitatingly denounced the 
Royalists. 3 

At eleven o'clock on the evening of the conjur- 
or’s Visit to Josephine the First Consul left the 
Opera, and proceeded to Malmaison. He ar- 
rived unannounced and alone, and hearing that 
Madame Bonaparte was sleeping, went at once 
to his apartment and threw himself on the iron 
camp bedstead, which accompanied him on his 
numerous campaigns, and has become histor- 
ical. 

At six o'clock next morning, as Bonaparte 
took a hasty meal in the breakfast-room, the car- 


‘riage which was to convey him to Paris already 


waiting in the court-yard, Josephine entered the 
apartment. She flew to him, seized his hands 
and kissed his forehead. 

‘*Cruel! would you have left without seeing 
me ?” she pend asked. | 

** What did you do yesterday, Josephine ?” re- 
turned her husband. ‘* Who came to see you? 
how did you spend your day ?” . 

**] was very much amused. If you stay and 
dine with me to-day, I will give you an agreeable 
surprise. By-the-way,” she added, producing a 
paper, which she showed him, ‘‘ erase this name 
from the list of proscrit, and you will do me a 
great favor. Besides, I have promised.” 

‘** A Chouan !” exclaimed Bonaparte, angrily, 
as he glanced at the petition. ‘‘ Georges Marec, 
one of the fanatic followers of Charette-and De 
La Rochejaquelein, one of the men who, barely 
eighteen months since, followed the armies of 
the Republic, plundering and killing straggling 
soldiers, murdering those left wounded on the 
battle-field! Marec, Marec! A man who comes 
from Englgnd, who landed secretly on our coast, 
no doubt as an emissary from Pitt. Fox, my 
good friend Fox, has repeatedly warned me 
against the plots of these traitors. And what 
do you know of this man? Where have you seen 
him? Why are you interested in him? Speak, 
Madame, speak !” 

At this explosion of wrath the terrified Jo- 
sephine burst into tears, . 


| 


**Control yourself,” said Bonaparte, coldly, 
*‘leave off weeping, and answer me. Of course 
you were ignorant of the man’s crimes, and he 
has imposed on your compassion. They flatter 


themselves that I can reject nothing presented | 


by your hand, and that they will thus be enabled 
to undermine Paris beneath our very feet. Oh, 


unbroken and shining peel, and marveled at the 


Fouché was right! These wretches are incapable 
of change.” | 

While speaking Bonaparte had drawn his 
wife’s arm through his own, and walked impetu- 
ously up and down the room with her, utterly 
oblivious of his interrupted breakfast. 

‘*] know nothing about him,” returned Jo- 
sephine. ‘‘Do not disturb yourself so, Bona- 
parte. Tear up that petition. Let us say no 
more about it.. If you only knew how it came 
into my hands !” 

‘*'That is exactly what I want to know,” Bona- 
arte answered ; and then Josephine related how 

. de Noailles had introduced the coujuror on 
the previous day, and the wonderful feats with 
which he had astonished her. Even the petition 
Bonaparte held in his hand had something mi- 
raculous about it; it seemed to have grown in 
the apple, or at least to have been placed there 
by supernatural agency ! ; 

‘** And to this sort of thing you open the doors 
of my house!” said the First Consul, angiily. 
‘*To wandering mountebanks who, despairing 
of hoodwinking the husband, practice on the 
credulity of the wife, and seek to make her the 
tool of their intrigues. What a child you are, 


Josephine! trickster deceives you, and you. 


fancy him a magician—you see sleight of hand, 
and call it a miracle !” 

So speaking he stopped before a side-board and 
took some fruit from an épergne. 

‘“*Stay!” cried his wife, eagerly. ‘‘I found 
the petition in an apple like that—you know I 
am fond of them, they are brought to table every 
day, and I took the first that came.” 

Bonaparte shrugged his shoulders, and opening 
a knife, remorselessly cut the fruit. 

The marvel was repeated! a petition was hid- 
den in the core. : 

‘*'That makes two,” said Bonaparte ; and tak- 
ing up another apple, he peeled it also, and dis- 
covered a third petition. The plate was emptied, 
with a similar result in every case. 

Then Bonaparte showed his wife the adroit 
artifice by which every apple had been hollowed 
out, so that a tiny roll of paper carefully folded 
could be inserted in place of the pips. 

‘¢The man could not afford to lose a chance,” 
he said. ‘* His arrangements were made so that 
you could choose hap-hazard. He must have had 
an accomplice in the fruiterer, who shall serve 
you no more.; and as to your conjuror, I will 
send to Fouché, and—” 

‘Qh, Bonaparte, I implore you,” cried Jo- 
sephine, ‘* do not be harsh; keep sacred the shel- 
ter of our roof!” 

** Our roof! - Is he here, then ?” 

Not. now, but he will return. 
to amuse you this evening by—” 

‘*No matter, Josephine ; be satisfied ; Fouché 
will find him without disturbing the tranquillity 
of your house. He can not be permitted to ma- 
ture his conspiracies unchecked.” 

Then, without listening any longer to Jo- 
sephine’s remonstrances, he hurriedly embraced 
her, trampled under foot the fragments of apple 
and the torn petitions which strewed the floor, 
sprang into the carriage which awaited him: in 
the court-yard surrounded by the consular guard, 
and set off at a gallop for Paris. 

It is impossible to describe the distress of Jo- 
sephine, who already showed that kindness of 
heart which in after-days won for her the title of 
‘*the good Empress.” She felt no personal in- 
terest in the man in question, but the thought 
that she had caused his imprisonment, perhaps 
his death, was insupportable to her. She sought 
for Georges Marec in all the environs of Mal- 
maison; she inquired for him every where, she 


I had: hopea 


consulted every one; and if she could have found | 


Marec she would have filled his purse and sent 
some of her people to conduct him safely beyond 
the frontier. But her search was fruitless. [ven 
M. de Noailles, who introduced Marec, had quit- 
ted Malmaison on the following night, and had 
not returned. 

At last the dinner hour arrived; Josephiie, 
engrossed by one haunting thought, could touch 
nothing. When dessert was served a sharp 
knock at the door made her start; she looked 
up, and Georges Marec himself stood before 
her, with his little table, his bag, and his ebony 
wand. 
cried Josephine, in terror, ‘‘ fly, Mon- 
sieur, fly, or you are lost! You are a Chouan 
—you have murdered our French soldiers—you 
deserve to die! My house can no longer pro- 
tect you—fly !” 7 

The conjuror looked at her with an undis- 
turbed and tranquil smile; and begging her to 
afford him a quarter of an hour's audience, he 
arranged his table and took out his cups and 


This time he did not offer Josephine diamonds 


and rubies, he sent forth no flights of birds, he 


called down no deluge of flowers. They were 
puppet soldiers—miniature infantry, diminutive 
cavalry—which issued from his goblet. 


“** Here!” he cried, ‘‘are the Austrians, the. 


Prussians, the Russians, who form in line. See 
their battalions, their squadrons, their divisions. 
See, on a white horse, Mélas, their chief; on a 
black horse, Suwarrof, their great captain, who 
has promised St. Nicholas, his patron saint, all 
the French guns to ornament his shrine. On 
this side is the French army. See Gener: 
Bonaparte—he narrowly watches his opponents 
—he extends his hand, and all the world is in 
arms. Do you hear the roar of the cannon, tle 
challenge of the trumpet? Do you perceive tl.e 
tricolored flag advance toward the enemies’ st:f?, 
whom it threatens, whom it attacks, whom it 
scatters? Long live the Republic! Long live 
General Bonaparte! Victory is ours!” 

And. by a master-piece of dexterity and of 
mechanism the tiny troops continued to emierge 
from the conjuror’s cup, taking rank on the 
table, and executing the movements with ihe 
enumeration of which Marec deafened Madame 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
balls. 
| 
| 
| 


- Bonaparte. 
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When the contest was over, victors 
and vanquished re-entered the’ goblet, and the 
juggler declared. that he would proceed to show 
the illustrious wife of the F rst Cons many yet 
more wonderful things— Mourad Bey, the Mame- 
lukes, Junot, Kléber, Desaix, the Battle of the 
Pyramids—in a word, the campaign in Egypt; 
but she was too much alarmed for his safety to 
enjoy the singular spectacle. 


‘*In Heaven’s name,” she cried, ‘take this | 


purse and depart!” | 
“Grant me one last favor,”*said the conjuror, 
leaving the campaign in Egypt shut up in his 
cup; **condescend, Madame, once more to open 
an apple.” 
Josephine hurriedly complied with his request, 
and found the following letter : 


MapaMgE,—I_ have in my possession 
which will prove to the First Consul that the 
who has had the honor of appearing befvre you, s 
seeking — intercession, is not the murderer and a 
sassin who merits the utmost rigor of the law, an hon 
est man, who took part, it is true, in the expedition 
of Quiberon, but who fought honorably, and was ex- 
patriated on the defeat of the Royalisis. He did not 
emigrate to England, but to Switzerland, whence he 
has brought the Marionettes which have amused you. 
The other Marec is named Jacques, and he has never 
quitted England, where his every step is watched. 

‘“*T am happy to inform you, Madame, that your pro- 
teye’s name is struck from the list of the proscribed. 

‘*T have the honor to be, Madame, your very humblé 
and obedient’servant, J. Fovoue.” 


** Excellent news!” cried Josephine, with a 


_ deep sigh of relief. ‘* Monsieur, Monsieur, show 


me the campaign in Egypt 


Georges Marec had indeed passed two years in 
Switzerland, where he practiced conjuring for a 
livelihood. On returning to France he laid 
aside the cup and balls, except for the occa- 
sional amusement of the Empress, whose in- 
fluence. procured him an appointment in the 
commissariat, 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS ON BLACK- 
WELL’S ISLAND. 


Tue public institutions on Blackwell's Island, 
committed to the eharge of the Commissioners 
of rublic Charities and Correction, form the sub- 
ject of our illustrations on page 92. We purpose 
to give a brief description of these institutions, 
with some facts and suggestions derived from the 
last published Report of the Commissioners—that 
for 1867. 

The Small-pox Hospital, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Island, is sometimes entirely va- 
cant. Advantage was taken of such a vacancy in 
1867 to repair and paint the building throughout, 
and to introduce gas for lighting from the Char- 
ity Hospital. Of the 209 patients under treat- 
ment that year fifteen died. rks 

The Charity Hospital, in 1867, subsisted 6855 
patients, of whom 505 died. ‘This institution, 
though open to patients suffering from every va- 
riety of disease, is largely devoted to the treat- 
ment of syphilis. More than 2000 cases of this 
description were admitted in 1867. It will soon 

necessary to erect a separate hospital for pa- 
tients of this class. 

No applicants are admitted to the Alms-house 
except those who, from old age or chronic in- 
firmity, are incapable of earning a livelihood ; 
for it is found that the inmates, after a brief res- 
idence, lose all self-reliance and become a public 
charge during life. The able-bodied, who may 
be suffering from want; are either granted tem- 
porary relief by the Superintendent of the Out- 
door Poor, or they are committed to the Work- 
house. Under.the present regulations the Alms- 
house is, as it should be, a shelter for the old and 
infirm rather than as formerly the abode of the 
vagrant and slothful. Hospital rules have been 
established, thorough cleanliness is enforced, aud 
& more generous <liet has been provided. 

The prisoners committed to the Penitentiary, 
numbering 2311 in 1867, are divided into three 
classes according to the gravity of their crimes, 
and, though subject to the same rules in respect 
to labor and discipline, they work in separate 


‘ gangs and eat at separate tables, and each pris- 


oner occupies a separate cell. Only those guilty 
of felony wear the distinctive dress of the Peni- 
tentiary. ‘‘ There are,” say the Commission- 
ers, ‘* about 30,000 children in this city growing 
up in ignorance and idleness. ‘They have no oc- 
cupation but to beg, and learn no art but to 
steal. Hordes of children are sent out every 
morning to beg or pilfer along the piers and bulk- 
heads of the city, to snatch up, unobserved, a 
few grains of coffee, or handfuls of cotton, or 
scraps of jron; and their progress from the first 
act of pilfering to burglary is as regular as the 
progress of a school-boy from class to class. At 
the age of fifteen the girls are prostitutes and the 
boys professed thieves.” ‘The brevity of their lives, 
shortened by syphilitic disease, is the only check 
upon the increase of their numbers.” The meas- 
ures recenfly adopted to break up this career of 
crime among our youth by arresting children 
found begging or peddling nick-nacks in the 
streets promise to secure good results. 

The Juvenile Asylum of this city, which is au- 
thorized to receive children on the warrant of a 


magistrate, has been the means of saving from 


destruction many children of the classes referred. 


to, and its managers are entitled to the warm 
thanks of the community for their zeal and de- 
votion to the great work of philanthropy in which 
they are engaged. ‘The Children’s Aid Society 
and the Reformatory, with other charities of a 
like character, have, without coercive powers, 
been instrumental in rescuing annually large 


numbers. of children from ruin, by gathering | 


them trom the streets, clothing them, and se- 
cwing for them comfortable and reputable 
homes, ® 

To the Woik-hotise are committed drunkards, 
vagabonds, and disorderly persons, the terms of 
imprisonment varying from ten days to six 


months. <As a house of correction it well ful- 


Ritle. 


fills the purposes of its establishment. Of the 
persons committed a considerable proportion are 
newly-arrived emigrants. In order to protect 
the counties of the State from the maintenance 
of foreign vagrants and criminals, the Legisla- 


_ ture has imposed ‘a tax upon each emigrant ar- 


riving at the port of New York. The Commis- 
sioners of Emigration collect the money thus 
raised, which they disburse under regulations 
which they have framed for their own govern- 
ment, 


THE PRESENT ART SEASON IN 
NEW YORK. 


THE art season of 1868-1869 opened rather 
feebly, so far as regards the exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design. The main inter- 
est in this exhibition was centred in the collec- 
tions of the works of three Academicians, whose 
deaths within a few months preceding had thrown 

loom: over the whole fraternity of American 
. Werefer, of course, to LevtTze, 
LLIAM S. Mount. The works of Eviiorr 


BovuGHTON, a 
trait of ELLIo 


mortal memorials of gehius untimely lost to the 
world, our musings were pleasantly interrupted 
s of American art, 
one of whom has already rounded out a long life 
full of distinguished honors an 


Academy 
of Design—Samvuev F. B. Morse and DANIEL 
HunTINGTON, the former one of the fathers of 
the Academy, and the latter for years its Presi- 


orousaas the two recent portraits sent hy him te 
the Mhibition, his clear eyesight, and elastic step 
attest. Could **‘Old CHarLry’—as all of the 
artists affectionately call the lamented Evviorr 
—but return long enough to paint a group in- 
cluding these two patriarchs of American art, to- 
gether with Asner B. Duranp, another of our 
best artists who still retains his powers in their 
ripeness, and WiLL1aAmM CULLEN Brrant—what 
a priceless gift such a picture would be to pos- 
terity! 

The visitor to the Academy, judging our art- 
ists by the present exhibition, would arrive at‘a 
very inadequate conception of the amount and 
quality of the work which they are doing. ‘The 
landscape painters especially are weakly repre- 
sented. Most of them remain in the country 
during the summer and fall, and do not get fair- 
ly at work until about the first of December. 
lew of them, consequently, are ready for the fall 
exhibition. Some, also, of our best figure paint- 
ers are unrepresented, preferring to’ keep their 
works in their studios. ‘To know what the art- 
ists are doing, and what they have recently done, 
we must visit them in their studios, where their 
pictures are seen to best advantage, and where 
our interest in the artist enhances our pleasure in 
his works. <A few visits of this sort we propose 
to make, enabling, so far -as lies in our power, 
the readers of the Weekly to see the artists and 
their pictures as we saw them ourselves. 

It may be necessary to premise that it %& utter- 
ly impossible'to find space for even a briet men- 
tion of all of those who have obtained a recog- 
nized position here as artists. ‘The last catalogue 
of the Academy contains the names of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six Academicians and Associates. 
Of these, it is true, CuyurcH, 8S. R. Grrrorp, 
M‘Entex, Launt ‘THompson, J. F. Wier, and 
YEWELL are in Rome, where, also, CHAPMAN 
and FREEMAN are residing; BreLLows is in En- 
gland; HaAsELTINE and STILLMAN are some- 
where abroad; Muicnot is in London, where 
PEALE resides; Wust is in Antwerp; VEDDER 
is in Paris, and May lives there, and Bierstapt 
is in Paris or Rome—an artistic delegation 
abroad of which Americans may well feel proud. 
Besides those who are enrolled on the Academy 
catalogue there are about a hundred artists in 
New York who have more or less claim to the 
Some have come here quite recently, like 
Mr. A. T. BricHer, a landscape painter, from 
Boston, of decided ability. Some do not, for 
reasons of their own, desire to become Academi- 
cians, like Mr. T. W. Woop, a figure painter 
whose powers are generally acknowledged. 

It will be seen that we can only select from 
among the two hundred and fifty or more artists 
in’ New York whom we propose to visit a few of . 


dent by universal assent, and still fresh uath| 


those who are best known, and who represent | 


most thoroughly the various specialties of our 
art. Some of those whom we should-otherwise 
have included in our survey of the present art 
season were not in their \gtudios when we called, 
and must:therefore be reserved for notice on 
some future occasion. There is an increasing 
tendency among our artists to congregate in 
buildings partly or wholly devoted to theif use; 
but the present accommodations of such build- 
ings are altogether inadequate, and our tour 
among the studios will take us from Bleecker 
Street to Thirtieth Street, a distance of a mile 
and a half north and south, and from Astor Place 
to the neighborhood of Sixth Avenue, about half 
a mile east and west. . 

Beginning at 650 Broadway, near Bleecker 
Street, we find the capacious double studio of 
Grorce H. Hatt in the upper story of a build- 
ing whose exterior gives little indication of art- 
istic occupancy. 

GEORGE H. HALL. 


Mr. Hatt. whose flower and f-uit pictures ace. 
better known and move genevaliy admired than 


those of any other -.merican artist, is personally | 


one of the most agreeable of gentlemen. . Ex- 


tremely modest, and almost shy in his manners, 


his quiet earnestness, frankness, and real cord- 
iality win on one insensibly. In Spain, where 
he has twice temporarily resided, he found sub- 
jects for figure pictures which enabled him to 
display his tine ability as a colorist. On his last 
return from there he brought back sixty-three 
sketches from life, from which he has already 
painted over twenty pictures. ‘The remainder 
will occupy the best part of his time for two 
years more, when he expects again to visit his 
favorite sketching ground. ‘The iilustrations of 
Spanish life and character which, as sketches or 
finighed pictures, make the walls of Mr. Ha.u’s 
studio fairly glow with their warm colors, all 
have a striking air of ‘reality. Peasants, labor- 
ers, fruit-dealers, gipsies, priests, and beggars are 
depicted just as they were sketched from the 
wealth of picturesque subjects available to the 
artist in such a city as Seville. Nowhere in Eu- 


various specimens, from the delicately-colored 
faces of the better.class to the swarthy and al- 
most repulsive countenances of the gipsies. ‘The 
costumes are equally interesting and effective in 
color, even when they are little else than rags. 
When, as is usually the case, Mr. Haut introduces 


fruit and flowers in his Spanish figure pictures, 
his mastery of the three specialties which he has 


chosen becomes especially manifest. 


J. T. CROPSEY. - 


Across Broadway, and a little further up, in 
the upper story of the book-store of G. P. Put- 
NAM & Son, we find the cozy studio of Mr. 
Cropsey. Although popularly regarded as 
among our veteran artists, he has by no means 
and in no degree lost the skill as a colorist, and 
especially as a painter of the brilliant hues of our 
autumnal forests, which in former years gave 
him a name, when there were fewer rivals than 
now. He has a summer residence and studio 
back of Newburgh, in the romantic Wauwean- 
da Valley, from which locality he has brought 
back several sketches and nearly-finished pictures. 
Whether there or here, he enjoys in his artistic 
labors the society and appreciative sympathy of 
sant and cultivated family. His last pic- 
‘e about the same characteristics as those 
lier days. 


back of which the mountains rise all around— 
the hazy, dreamy atmosphere, seemingly holding 
in solution the rich ¢olors of the foliage, would 
have. enabled us to identify the authorship of the 
picture any where. Mr\Cropsry is now en- 
gaged on a large picture ofthe Hudson as seen 
near Fishkill. 


_ HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


RESIDENCE FOR THE CLERK OF THE WeratHEr—“‘ The 
Clearing-House.” 


— 


» Lirerary.—We have the highest authority for an- 
nouncing that the forthcoming hovel, ‘‘ Drowned in 
Sherry,” by the author of “ Wrecked’in Port,” is in 
active preparation. 2 


DiseustisG MEANNEsS—To tan a dog's hide with his 
own 


A little girl attending a party was asked by her mo- 
ther how she enjoyed herself. ‘‘ Oh,” said she, *‘I am 
full of happiness. _I couldn't be no happier unless I 
could grow.” 


A damsel of Celtic origin entered a grocery store 
and asked for a bottle of them things up there, point- 
ing to a shelf filled with luxuries, etc. The clerk, 
anxious to supply her wants, asked which she meant ; 
but her memory was at fault. A bright thought struck 
her at last. ‘‘Oh!” said she, “it’s a bottle of frolics I 
mane,” and receiving a bottle of capers she weut her 
way rejoicing. 


rope does the brunette type afford richer or more |: 


An autumnal scene just — 


REFLECTIONS BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 
Domestic love may be very sweet, but when 1 look 


at my brother’s family it strikes me thal it ix also 


war dear. 
he complexion of a girl of the period differs from 
a railway season-ticket—-the one is, and the other is 


* not, transferable. 


_love to see little children eating nhaccustomed 
delicacies, and my heart rejoices as I think of the 
Nemesis of the family doctor awaiting them. 

Mistrust the woman who, when a glass of wine is 
—_ over her dress, smiles, and says it dvesn’t mut- 
The taste for sweets prevails in alt of us long afier 
childhood—nay, even in éld age every ong wishes to 
be worth a plum. | 
. Curious how this life resembles billiards—kisses and 
misses are generally found near together ! | 


We hear much of the balance of power, the balance ; 


of happiness, and the balance of comfort; but, to my 
thinking, the most effective balance of all is to be 
found at your bankers’. | 
_A_ cramped waist generally betokens brains in a 
similar condition. 
When I look upon a party of young people, I con- 
sole myself with the thought that, afier all, my skull} 
is as — as any of theirs, and that's what it 
must resolve itself in at last! i 


A man entered a furniture store and sajd: ‘* Have 
you any old furniture?” ‘No, Sir; but we can make 
_ some,” was the answer. This reminds one of the 

nglishman in a restaurant who called for atale bread. 
‘*We have none, my lord.” “Make some, then—! 
will wait.” 

THE SUREST WAY TO DESTROY Wezps—Marry a wid- 
ow. j 


An Incen10vs widow occupying a larve 
house in a fashionablé quarter cf London sent fu a 
wealthy solicitor to make her will, by which she dix- 
posed of between £50,000 and £60,000. He proposed 
soon after, was accepted, and found himself the happy 
husband of a penniless adventuress. ; 


Too !—The man who is awfully urbane to his 
wife before strangers is generally also “ her bane” be- 


, hind their backs 


Ld 


A “Lapies’ 


How To “Srrver” a Dinner—Eat it. 


A very Arrain—The taking of Troy. 


A man up in Berkshire had company to dine ove 
day, and when all were seated at the table his little 
son deliberately folded his hands and with a solemn 
face asked a blessing. When he had finished the 
little fellow looked around the table and innocently 
said, “‘ Father does this when nobody ig hére.” 


Paris GreeN—The fellow who ran away with Helen, 
Usercvi Domestic Cookrry — Making both ends 
**meat.” 


A Misnomen.—“‘ Idle reports,” contrary to what the 
name would imply, are always extremely busy / 
— 

Devotion To Sorence.—There is a story, 
perhaps forgotten by all but men who were studenis 
at a certain college near thirty years ago, of an euthu- 
siastic professor of entomology not celebrated for his 
exercise of hospitality, who was so delighted at the 
arrival of an eminent pursuer of insects that he invited 
him to board and bed in-chambers. Next morning 
Dr. Macfly greeted his 
the nicht, Mester Beehemoth?” very well; 
strange bed, perhaps! But—” “Ah,” quoth the doc- 
tor, eagerly, “ ye were just bitten by something, eh?” 
‘* Well, to tell you the trnth, doctor, I was." “Jnet 
think of that! Bitten, war ye? Now, cah you say tt 
was any thing at all noteworthy that bit you? Pecu- 
liar,eh?” “Fleas, think. But Is for biting 


I never met in my life.” “I shonldthink’so, indeed 
(with great glee). ‘‘They’re Sicilian 
them myself !” 


Lean Swexp—Giving him| a Turkish 


MAKING A 
ath. > 


Susrenpep Animation—A Performer on the trapeze. 


Two friends met the other day in the street. ‘“*What 
a shocking bad hat you wear !” exclaimed gue of them. 
‘*My dear friend, I wear it —_ because I love my own 
liberty.” ‘But what on earth has your liberty to do 
with the hat?" “Ob, a great deal. My wife ‘has 
sworn she would never wa 
should wear such a hat!”: 


2, 
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4 

4 
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Tim. ‘* Shure, and_I’ll 


‘THERE’S THE RUB.” 


” 
NER. “Now, Tim. put a Good Coat on him. 
him Shine like the Top of vour Anner’s Head.” 
His “* Anner” considers it Personal, and objects to tie dimue. 


est, ‘‘ And how did ye sleep” 
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out with me as lony as 1 
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| and Leurze covered three sides of the large | | i 
| south gallery, excepting the space given to one | | ' 
| of the charaeteristic’and strong figure-pieces of | | f 
fh the now almost invaluable por- | 
T?\by Baker. Standing in this | 
| gallery on the Saturday preceding the opening, | ~h 
| and getting a really ‘“private view’ of these im- | 
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_A HERON STRANGLED BY AN EEL. 


Mr. S. Carter, an English artist whose sketch | 
we have eareres, ental that this singular en- | 


‘counter took place on December 5, at a stream 
much frequented by herons, near Gooderstone 
‘Water-mill, in Norfolk. The strange gestures 
of the bird had attracted the attention.of a miller 


named Coppin, who came up to it and found it 
expiring.. ‘The heron, it seems, had pierced with 
its lower mandible an eel through the gullet, when 
the eel, on being struck, coiled itself tightly round 


Mini 


the heron’s neck in such a knot as to completely 
strangle its enemy, to.which, however, the miller 
dealt an unnecessary blow on the-head with his 
stick. But, on discovering therstrange nature 
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of the incident, he forwarded the heron and eel, 
without disturbing their relative positions, to Mr. 
iiiiss, a skillful naturalist at Swattham, by 
whom they are now preserved, just as they were 
found; and they are to form part of the collec- 
tion of Mr. AmuurRst, at Didlington 
Hall, on whose estate, very near the spot where 


the heron and eel were found, is the heronry, of | 
which Mr. Carrer lately supplied an illustration.’ 


The drawing now engraved was made by Mr. 
Carter from the victims in the flesh, before they 
‘vere skinned for stuffing. ‘The heron, which is 
a, fine female, proved to be in good condition, 
and very fat. The eel measured 
length and weighed OZ. 


A NEW. STAR. 


A FEW words about the new star, which sud- 
denly appeared, or rather, was suddenly observed, 
in a portion of the heavens where it was known 
that no such star was yisible up to a very recent 


period, 


The honor of this interesting discovery is due 
to a French engineer, M. Courbebaisse, who has 
already, as an amateur astronomer, acquired some 
distinction, as having called attention to the fact 
that one of the stars of the third magnitude, in 
the constellation known as the Northern:Crown, 
increases occasionally in brilliancy until it be- 
comes worthy to be ranked as a star of the sec- 
ond magnitude, diminishing again in splendor 
until it ‘almost, if not entirely, disappears from 
view, 

The newly -discovered star was first observed 
by M. Courbebaisse in the Balance, eary in the 
morning of the 20th .November, 1868; and, 
knowing how many watchful eyes are continual- 
lv scanning the heavens at every favorable mo- 
ment, he lost not an instant in announcing his 
discovery to the astronomical world. 

it has been established, by well-grounded rea- 
soning, that light travels at the enormous speed 
of nearly ten millions of miles in a minute. 
Astronomers tell us further, that the distance 
of some of the visible heavenly bodies is such, 
that a ray of light from them requires two .mill- 
ions of vears to reach this globe; so that the 
extraordinary fact is presented to us that count- 
less ages before the appearance of these starry 
phantoms upon this our earth, their bodies may 
have passed into spacé and have ceased to have 
their being; and, as a necessary corollary, the 
whole of the star- “spangled vault may be but the’ 
image of that which has been. Truly, if astro- 
nomical science is well calculated to excite our 
ailmiration of the power of man’s mind, it.@s just 
as well calculated to impress us with a sense of 
lis littheuess. 


Prave’s American Goromos.—The Sun- 
set’ view after Bierstapt is one of the most 
brilliant landscapes ever issued’ in chromo.— 


Dysprersia TABLETS cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. 
Sold by dragyists. 38. a. WELLING, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRAND DUCHESS. BELLE HELENE, and 
fiftee u other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
forte Solo, with Overture and whole of music. Fifty 
Cynts each. Complete Oratorios, and large collec- 
tions of Vocal and pi, ano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Conts each. The che: apest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.’s Catalogue of their 


_ newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 


BOOSEY & CO., 6H Broadway, N.Y. 


Who Says No, 


it can not be done? I tel! you it is false. Catarrh can 


be radically cured. Use Wolcott's AnnrmtLator. Pint 


hottles, $1, in white wrappers, or send to Dr. Wolcott, 
ij. Chatham Square, N. Y., $5, for six pints, sent free 
of express charges; or one pint of Wolcott’s Pain 
Pant, if you suffer any. pain. 


\GENTS WANTED for ZELL’S 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPAZ[DIA. 
Five Nos Reapy. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin says it is the NOBLEST: 
LITERARY ENDERTAKING ever ventured upon 
this country. 

The Telegraph says it is the CHEAPEST and most 
COMPL ETE ENCYCLOPADIA in the world. 

The Press says it is Ww ELL WRiTTEN, WELL ED- 
ITE D, WELL PRINTED, AND NEATLY ILLUS. 
TRATED. T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 

Seud for Sample.] Publisher, Philadelphia. 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agrafe Bridge. 


Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 
The beat manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 
Fifty Pianos, coe eg and Organs, of six first- 
class makers, at Prices for Cash, during this 
month, The same to let, and rent allowed if purchased. 
Monthly Installments received. Second-hand instru- 
nents at great. bargains. 


HORACE WATERS. 


Nu excuse now for and lying about 
loose all the yea 


CONANT'S IMPROVED 
PERIODICAL. COVERS, 


for Ilanper’s Wrrx.y or Bazar, sent by mail for $1 25.. 


They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N: Y. 
—— good thing."—New York Tribune. 


Macazing Size, 50 Cents. Size, $1 00. 


\ AGIC COMB, for <RADE 

Coloring the Hair In- 

etantliy Brown or Black. MARK 
Single Comb, $1 25. Sent 

be-Mail. Agents Wanted. 612 Broadway, N. Y 


TEADY, EASY EMPLOYMENT — GOOD PAY. 


Write to.A. BERNEY, 116 Joun St., New York, 


21 inches in” 


Fifty,Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 


Prick 10 CENTS EACH. 1 


Warerooms, 481 ‘Broadway, 


‘THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


Ks STABLISHED 1&36, 


260 Greenwich St., corner Murray, 
New York, 


‘IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground: all grades 
to suit the a and t the p °E ovket of the millien : ; 15c., 
20c., 25c., otha, 

TEAS. _Bvery know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 
Agnew spent in China, and knows 
what teas are, and does not deal in damaged goods o 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.— Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him the 

‘choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Aghew has a house in South Carolina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in market, from 
_ $7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES. __Every thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships and 
ing vessels is suld by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofa centugy. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated grocers, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackéys for others, and now 
begin to flap their wings when yvray-headed. Ina 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the people—quick as lightning and punctual as time. 


JOHNSON & MILLER, 


REAL ESTATE AUCTION 


. 25 NASSAU ST., New Y 

‘Sell New York, Brooklyn, Westchester, 

Jersey Property, and issue ever 
SATURDAY, 

- for free circulation, a City and Co 

REAL ESTATE REGISTER. 


= ONLY PERFECT CORSET! 


The recent improvements in this Corset render it 
, more than ever worthy: of its 1 mpled popularity, 
a popularity never attained by any other article in 
‘this line 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 391 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees for United States. 


— AGENTS — $75 to 

per munuth, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in & most superior manner. 

only $18. lully warranted for five ycars. We 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stron 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Eve 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canuvot 
apart withouttearingit. Wepay Agents from €75to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 


wh 
COMB & CU., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name er other- 
trise. Ours is the only genuipe and y i cheap 


machine — A 
TS ——- To Sell the 


WANTED — AGEN 


ERICAN AGE! TTinc 

The simplest, and best Knitting Mechine 
Will knit 20,000 per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A Lady who had suffered for vears from DEAF- 
NESS, CATARRH, and SCROFULA, was cured by a 


simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude prompts 
her to send the receipts free of charge to any one sim- 
afflicted. . Address Mrs. M. L., Hoboken, N. 


PATENT OFBICE] 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUININ 
37 PARK ROW,N_Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over Twenty Years. 

Their AMERICAN AND KUROPEAN PAT. 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 


Cha less than any other reliable agen A 
Pamphlet containing fall instructions to 
is sent gratis. 


A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The ScigntiFic 
AMERICAN is the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, anu Me- 
chanics, published in the world. ee dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 

UNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


FAGIC, MYSTERY, & MIRTH. 


Sent free on recei t of a stamp, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 > Ask St., New York. 


Thomson's Patent ‘‘Glove-Fitting” | 


8100 


| HITCHCOCH’S 
HALF-DIME MUSIC. 
Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pa with colored 
5 cents each, or sent postpaid 
or $1 00 
No. 1. Captain Jinks AGLAGAN. 
2, Won't you Tel me w yy, Robin? -CLARIBEL. 
3. We'd Better Bide a 
Not for Lioyp 
“ 6. Good-Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye.. . Harton. 


“ 7. Lreally don't Think I shall Marry. 
“* 8, Praise af Tears. * Flow'rets 
Blooming, Winds Perfaming”.. 


9, Champagne Charlie ..... 
Skating Rink WIENER, 
Come hither, my Bat 
“13. The Danish Boy’ ..GRAFF, 
“14. Little Maggie Ae 
15. Maggie's CLARIBEL. 
16. His Love Shines over All. — Goes. 
“17. The Old Cottage Clock. ........ »LLOY. 
‘$90. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Muzurka ...StRauss. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The above can be obtained at 
- Music, Book, and Periodical Stores, or by enclosing 
ve Cents each to the Publisher. Other choice selec- 


tone st rapidly follow. A Wanted. BENJ. W. 
ook, Publisher, Spring St., New York. 


THE NOVELTY Is the best Press ever: in- 
vénted with which to 


Do your own Priuting, 
and 1s second to none for 
the use of 


General Job Printers. 


Nortu Lanstne, Mioun., 
Jan. 4, 1869. 


Bens. O. Woons—Sir: I 
have received the Quarto 

and have doné some veri 
PRINT IN G-PRESS nice work on it. It is bet- 
ter than I expected, and ora meets my wants, and 
is juet the needed job er. 


Yours trul A 
Job Printer Pabtaher 
Pri of $00 $53. of Pr 
directions for a Circular irk of Printing 
END. O. Specie 


done on the Press, to B Proprietor 
351 Federal ate Boston Mass. 


SOZODONT. 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


' 489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as ‘*‘SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Hartt & Rvucxen, the object of the anal ysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances, detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample ofthe ‘‘SOZODONT” was pur 
chased by me een from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its camposi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. JAS. R. CnintoN & Co. 


TILTON’S STATIONERY. 
Initial Stamping done without extra Charge. 

OUR BOXES: Tue BrsmarcK Box, filled with as- 
sorted sizes of paper, with envelopes to match. TuE 
Parisian Box, French papers of different patterns 
and sizes, with envelopes to match. 

Price of either Box, $1 00, 
Stamped with any initial desired, and 
SENT BY MAIL, 

postpaid, on receipt of price. Address orders to 


& COMPANY, 
161 Washington St., Boston. 
NEW BOOK.—200 ENGRAVINGS, 
The Farmer's and Mechanic's Manual. Edited by 
Geo. E. Wartne, Jr., Author of for Profit,” 
‘*Elements of Agriculture," &c. A book o at value 
to working men of all trades and poameetions. 500 


pages, $3 00. Send for 16 page Circular. 
E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


PER YEAR guardnteed, and steady employ- 
ment. We want a reliable agent in every 
county to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes - Lines 
(Everlasting). Address AMERICAN WIRE CO., 75 
William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 


A MUSIGAL GEM. 


Just Published, a beautiful collection of VOCAL and 
INSTRU MENTAL MUSIC, entitled 


THE OPERA BOUFFE. 


Comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach's 
celebrated Operas of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, LA BELLE HELENE, 
_BARBE BLEUE (Blue — 
DE BRABAN 
Boards, $2 50; Cloth, $3 00; Cloth, ray gilt, $4 00. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Oxriver Ditson &-Co., Publishers, 277 n 
St., Boston; C. H. Dirson & Co. by SAR Broadway, 
50, OO SOL D.—Tus Maenetic P, 

TIME- KEEPER AND COM ASS, 
in a handsome case, with giass crystal, white enamel- 
ed dial, steel and metal works, ordinary watch size. 
Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in order 
two years. guaranteed, Sent 
for $1; three for $2. nts wanted. Circulars 

WALTER HOLT 102 Nassau St., New York, 


MONTH. TO AGENTS. AQ : 
‘ew and useful articles. Address 
JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 
YA TARRH, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Scrof- 
“ ula, Dy Diabetes, Liver & Eruptive Diseases, 
Positive Remedials from Plants. 


CE, Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
Medical Oheuiars, 25 cents. Advice gratis. 


GRAY’S Patent BRICK MACHINE. 


Send for circular to Wasurnaton Iron Works, New- 
burgh, N.Y., Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 


DUNHAM & SONS, _. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When the weary sufferer 


tosses upon his fevered pillow, let him use these 
‘Pills, which, by expelling the causes which obstruct 


his rest, wili make him enjoy refreshing sleep. 


FARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Published: 


Sir Samuel w. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE or, The of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samver W. Baxer, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N’Yanza Gréat Basin of the 
Nile,” ‘‘The Nile Tributaries of/A 
Complete. With Ten Illustratio uard. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


| Rev. John L. Nevius. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE: oa General Descrip- 
ion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
jon and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
ev. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
— With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 15 
III, 


Lyman Abbott. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachin ES 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated 

_ Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Assott. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
hy and others. Crown ovo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


IV. 
The Author of “ Rachel's Secret.” 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of Rachel's Secret.” Paper, 50 cents. 


Vv. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Voluines, Svo. With Steel Portrait 

by — | Cloth, $5 00. 


The Author of shine Halifax.” 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax,” “A ‘Noble Life,” 
“Two Marriages,” ‘Fairy Book,” &c. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VIl. 
Rev. Dr. Bellows. 


THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867-1868... By Henry W. Be - 
Lows. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. Vol. If. just ready. 


VIII. 
Charles Lever. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. A 
Novel. By Cuartrs Lever. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


1X. 
-C. W. Dilke. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
glish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 


WentwortH Ditkr. With Maps and Illus- 
trations, 12mo0, Cloth, $1 00. 
x. 
Shirley Brooks. ‘ 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Novel. 
svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XI, 


By~- 


Paul Du Chaillu. 


WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated 
for Young People. By B. Du Author 


of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘‘ Ashango 
Land,” * Stories of the Gorilla Count ” &c. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, i -. 

XII. 


Wilkie Collins. 
THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. B 
Lins. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 


XIII. 


Witxre 
; Paper, $1 50. 


Samuel Smiles. 
LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of 
George Stephenson, and of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son ; comprising also a History ofthe Invention and 
Introduction of the Rail way motive. By Sam- 
vEL Smrtes, Anthor of ‘‘ Self-Help,” ‘‘The Hugue- 


nots,” &c. With Steel —— and numerous Il- 
lustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XIV. 


Georgiana M. Craik. 
MILDRED. A Novel. By M. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XV. 

Ross Browne. 
ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: a 
Tour through Arizona and Sono aie with Notes on 
the Silver Regions of Nevada. | xh Ross cage tba 
Author of * Yusef,” ‘ ng s Island,” “An Amer- 
ican Family in Germa »" The Land of Thor," 
&c. With Illustrations. "Haws, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


XVI. 
Lord Lytton 
_ MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS OF ED- 
WARD BULWER, Lorp Lyrton. In Two Volames. 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
XVII. 


THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. ADramain FiveActs. By 
Epwarpv Beiwer, Lorp Lyrron, Author pf 
lien,” ‘““The Lady of Lyens,” ‘*Not so Bad as we 
Seem,” Pelham,” ‘‘/The Caxtons,” ‘ What will he 
do with it ¥"* &e. 16mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


XVIII. 


Prof. Dalton. 
A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY ann HYGIENE. 
For Schools, Families, aud Colleges. By J.C. Dat- 
Tron, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. With 
trations. cme Cloth or Half Leather, $1 50. 


XIX. 


A Reformed Opium-ZEater.. 


THE OPIUM HABIT, with Suggestions as to the 
Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


xX. 
Sol. Smith. 
THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT IN THE WEST 
AND SOUTH for Thirty Years, interspersed with 
Anecdotical Sketches, Autobiographically given by 
Sov. Smirn, Retired Actor. With Fifteen Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


& Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. Jast the paper 
for the family. It contains choice Literature ; 
Hints on Health; Etiquette; Recipes for the House- 
wife: Instructions in Fancy Work; Fashion Items; 
and Tilustrated Floral and Children’s Departments. 
Fine premiums offered to agents. Specimen Nos. Free. 
Address Mrs, M. M. B. pwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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‘ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 


THA COMPANY | 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 

_ THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
aud sell them in quantities to suit customers 

AT CARGO PRICES. | 

The Company have selected the following kinds 

from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 

wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same ‘as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 7 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Oo.tone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per tb. 


— (grgen and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
er fb. 
ENGLISH | AKFasT (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 


best, $1 20 per tb. . 
IMPERIAL (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youna. Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


$1 25 per tb. 
Unco.oren Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $150 per Ib. . 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 85 cents ; 
est, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-honse keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon BREAKFAST AND DINNER CorrFrFeE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. . 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmoutn, Micn., August 26, 1868, 
To the GrEaT AMERICAN TEA ComPAny, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 


Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. at $1 00..$10 00 

3 “* Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 3 75 
2 “ Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
we J.L Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 ** Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 38 00 
4 ‘* Young Hyson..J. Hopkins...... at 125.. 500 
6 ** Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 *“* Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
do. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 
do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
3 “ Gunpowder....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our, profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident] 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrantall the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some gen in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put.on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
pis in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of © 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
pea Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess): \ 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


EN—AND WOMEN—OF MARK.—Baron Roths- 

child, Prof. Bache, Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer, Wilkie 
Collins, Theodosia Burr Alston, Hepworth Dixon, 
Gen, Joe Hooker, Rossini; An American Lion; Start- 
ling Medical Advice; a Bonaparte; Self-Es- 
teem and Partial Insanity; ‘‘The Inner Senses;” 
Psychological; Influence of Intellect on Social Inter- 
course; Approbativeness; How a Man made his For- 
tune by a Pin; Self-Conquest; Resurrection of the 
Body; Are we Responsible for our Faces? Spiritual 
Growth ;. Peace, A Good Citizen: Equality of Minds; 
Money vs. Enterprise ; Wintering in the South; The 


Women of Utah—in the Journal. for 


February, now ready. On! 


30c. or $3 a year. . News- 
men have it. Address S. R. 


ELLS, 389 Broadway,N.Y. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
N. BROWN & 
ayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of — and Hubs for 
light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


WANTED !—Buyers and Sellers for the BICK-. 
¥Y FORD FAMILY KNITTER, the most 
reliable invention for the household ever made. - It 
knits 20,000 stitches a minute, runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 
$3 to $5 per day at theirhomes Our new Book of In- 
structions is plain and explicit. BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Ms, 
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The Celebrated Imitation Gold 
> r 
THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthlessWatches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us cam secure a 
enuine Watch of our manna- 
acture. We have recently 
greatly improved our Oroide 
In appearance and durabiljty; 
and, to protect the public ftom 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” 
and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 


H CASES 


OF THE 
COLLINS 
METAL 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. Allour Gentlemen’s Watches 
are Full-Jeweled Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement,: better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hnnting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch ae $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
EWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewe ry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 

tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 
latest and most co ea styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

We positively employ no hts (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 

rices. Parties in New York or elsewhere eee themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 
“Ine Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to rend 
money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the Lg States to be paid for when taken from the 
express office. Customers must pay alk express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Ofice is r 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office ("= Stairs), New York. 
C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


yA LENTINES.—Col'd Comics only 15c. a doz. : 


TAKE NOTICE. 

On account of our immense business and depreciation 
of merchandise, we now offer better inducements to 
Agents and Patrons than nsual. Any one sending $5 
for 60 printed notices will receive one of the following 
articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pair Wool Blankets, Long 
Shawl, 15 yards Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 
Trade Circular, containing important information. 
ANDREWS & CO., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 
and FRUIT GROWERS. — Send for particulars 
of ‘‘ Best’s Improved Fruit-Tree and Vine Invigorator 
and Insect Destroyer." Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed, Agents are wanted in 
every County in the United States. Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 


144 Comics for only $1. 
velopes at 5c., 10c., 15c., 20c., 25c., 50c., and $1, and up- 
ward. Lots for dealers at $3, $5, and $10. Sell at 
THREE TIMES cost. Order early. “50 Valentines, 
assorted for ~~ 50c.. All above postpaid. Address 
UNTER & CO.,. Hinspate, N. H. 
5 CENT ALBUM, — New patent, bound in 
ke Cloth, gilt, holds 20 full-sized cards, for ony 
25cts. Album and 10 splendid Photographs for 75 cts. 
With 20,Photographs for only $115. Satisractrion 
GUARANTEED. All sent post free. 5 Albums for $1. 


Send 25 cts. for sampleto HUNTER & CO., 
Publishers, Hinspacr, N. H. 


UNTER’S GUIDE.—Worth $10 to any boy 


MUSICAL BO for ONE DOLLAR. o make traps anc ats, tan skin c., &c. 10,100 
A The French Great Sensation; novelty, chea sold in ;™ months. TER Ec osts 25 cts. only, 
ness, durability; in highly-pelished case, metallic | POStpaidby § HUNTE CO., Publishers 


tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, with Hinspace, N. H. 


the most recent improvements, new keyless pattern. 
Eight Select Airs. Eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship and 

rformance. No.1 size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2, 16 airs, $2; 

o. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent rreg by mail on receipt of 
the amount. Address PAUL & PAUL, No, 4 New 
Chambers Street, N. Y. All parties who can conven- 
iently send Post-Offite Orders are requested to do so, 


ST AMMERING cured by BATES APPLI- 


ANCES. For descriptive 
pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG: Bysending 35cts., 
with age, height, color of eyesand hair, you will receive 
by return mail, a correct picture of your future husban 
or wife, with name-and date of marriage. Address 
W..FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, New York. 


WANTED! WANTED! 


GENTS of either sex, in every town and village, 

for the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the coun- 
try. The smallest article sold can be exchanged ‘for 
a Silver-Plated Five-Bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articles = exchange list. Commis- 
sions to Agents larger than ever, Send for Circular. 
+ 8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 

136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL LADIES’ PHOTOGRAPHS sent 
on receipt of 10c.., BOX 426, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YATT’S GREAT GURE for Consumption and 

Int T1a TORY DisorpeERs ; stops expectoration, gives 
appetite, expels impure matter, cleanses the system, 
restores the patient, or no charge. Sample by mail free. 
Address Sarre & Co., Broadway & Fulton St., N.Y. 


OOK ! YOUNG MEN ann WOMEN about starting 
in life. HOW TO GET RICH, by One who is 
Riou. Mailed postpaid for only 60 cts. Please address 
S. HEMENWAY,J2./Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 


yw ar will you work for $1 50 per day, when you 
can make $50 a week in our new business? Can 

be done in-door, by either sex. We have 100 bran-new 

articles never before introduced, and wanted in every 

house. oe sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
- WALTER HOLT & CO., 102 Nassan St., N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE. 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77,and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kind 
for Buildings. 
2 CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 
‘*Marie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each numper 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 


1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of — to poy 
postage. Address @. A. Roorsacu, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


. $100 to $25 PER MONTH guaranteed. 


Sure Pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents every where selling our Patent Ever- 
lasting White Wire Clothes:Lines. Call at or write for 

articulars to the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, 261 North 
Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGIC PICTURES, Wonderful and Amus- 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and Imrrovrp 
Farms. 40c. to $100 per acre. E.G. SHEPPARD, 
P. O. Box 4083, 2 Bowling Green, New York. 


TINHIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE and all modern 

‘ improvements in Brick Machines, Machinery, and 
Castings ofall kinds. Send for Circulars to PeeKskILL 
Co,, Peekskill, N.Y. P.O. Box 111. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


GENUINE OROIDE 


EPILEPS CAN BE CURED.—Those hav- 
ing friends afflicted are earnestly 
solicited to send for a Circular Letter of References 
and Testimonials, which will convince the most skep- 
tical of the curability of the disease. Address Van 
Buren Locxrow, M.D., 36 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. 


Spring , Corn, Clover Seeds 
Grass Seed, Hogs, Fowls, Best Fodder Cutter. Send 
for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JovrRNAL. Only 20 cents. 
Address GEO, A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


BANKRUPT STOCK LRY 


of JEWELRY 
to he clused out at 
once. 5000 pieces assorted for $100; 2500 pieces for 
$51; 125 pines for $26; wholesale. Circular sent free. 
Address LOCK BOX 431, Providence, R. I. : 


GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the mostrare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases.. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s fine Swiss Movements, $10 and $15; 
Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Ladies’ and Gents’ Pat- 
ent Levers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham 
Patent Levers, $20; Chronometer Balance, $25. Elab- 
orately engraved. Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Ex- 
we. essmen—the most exacting of our customers—have 
thoroughly demonstrated the strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of our celebrated watches, and pro-_ 
nounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. Magnificent, Oroide 
Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch free. Express Co’s 
will exhibit the Watch, &c., when requested, on a of express charges both ways. Expressed ever 
where, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from California, Far Western Territories, and Texas, whic 
must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. Customers must pay all charges, The universal demand 
for our specialties have induced unprincipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless 


me 


watches that tarnish in a week, claiming for them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 
JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co. Only Office in the United States, No. 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 
N. B.—Depot of the Iurrovep AMERICAN STEEL Suirr Cotrars. Mailed, $1 00, 
| 


Col’d 4 page Sentimental Valentines, 20c. a duz.; | 
Splendid Valentines in En- | 


ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and Foreign . 


| bas been given them by the reading public. 


Alaska Diamonds. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 

sic value. . 


ook at our Price-List. | 
ies’ Solitaire Finger-Ri 

and ‘$10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, 10. 
$5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 

uster Sets, $10, $15, $20, and each; C 

nts’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8,-$10, $15, $20: Rings, 
$8 and $10. Gents’ Cluster Rings, oe die. and $12. 

Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 
$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied = 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods se 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address ; 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. {. 


AGENTS 

Wanted. Can make from $10 to $25 a day selling 
Buake’s Dottar Patent Cuarr Srring. They make 
a Spring aud Rocking Chair out of any common chair 
by attaching them to the front legs; they fit any chair, 
and can not get out of order; they will ese a lifetime. 
The old-fashioned Rockers are dispensed with. For. 
the house and office they are indispensaFle. Ladies 
pronounce them unequaled for sewing chairs. If you 
want an Agency, call and see samples, or send for cir- 
cular, with terms, &c. ($500 Reward upon the con- 
viction of any 
upon Braxe’s Patent Springs.) Address 

Goopwin & Brake, Prop. & Mfrs, 612 Broadway, N.Y. 
$ ] 0 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
‘HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


$500. 


I will cheerfully give the 
above amount to any one whe 
can surpass my imitation of 
Gold Watches. Description 
of metal and goods sent free 
on demand. 

Prices, from $16 to $22. 

They are sent C.O. D., with 
charges. Address JULES D: 
HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, N: Y. 


A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 new 
articles. H. B. SHAW, Atrrep, Me. 


| PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
sent, postpaid, for 26 cts. Send for Circulars. 
Address C. SEYMOUR, Hottanp, New York. 


HARPERS PERIODICALS. 


MAGAZINE 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
periodicals fully merit the high encomiams which they 
have received from the press, and thegsupport which 
Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the wcrld.—The Advance: Chicago. 


~ 


“TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harrrr’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Wrexriy, One Year...... 
Harpen’s Bazar, One Year...... 


rson or persons who shall infringe - 


Call and examine for your- . 


~ 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Werkry, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any. 


two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnz, WEEKLY, Or 


Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunsorrmers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copiés for $20 00, without extra ory. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 


MaGazZineE 24 cents a year, for the or Bazar 


20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrne, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.y or Bazak, to prepay the United States 


postage. | 
Subscribers to the Macazinr, Wrexkty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper:the Number with which 


their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped | 


when the term of subscription closes. Itis no 
to 
‘he 


olumes Of the Maeazing commenc with the 


scriptions may commence with any Number When 
no time is specified, it will be understogd that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


the current Volume, an 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuens is pie!er- 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or i'r: fi 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Jovs to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Maeaztne, the Werxty, or 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly wv i:- 
ten. . When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms For Apvertismne Harper's Periopr 


ive notice of discontinuance. 


back Numbers will be sent. 


Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half!) 


$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for » '«-s 
space, $1 5 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ‘insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i © per Line; Cuts and 
$1 


Diaplay, 
25 per Line—each insertion. BS 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


eekly).—Inside Pages, $1.00 per Line; | 
c 
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